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ART, L—AMALGAMATION. 


“ AMALGAMATION Would be the true means of civilizing the black race. By 
intermarriage, after a few generations, it would be absorbed by the white race.”* 
—Amprre—Promenade en Amérique. 


“T cannot but think, that if freedom were only once established, there would 
be a gradual admixture of the races, and the negro, partly through an infusion 
of Anglo-Saxon blood, and partly through the civilising influence of Anglo- 
Saxon industry, would gradually rise to be a very respectable if not superior 
man.”—StikLinc—Letiers from the Slave States, p. 55. 


Wirs what comprehensive wisdom do these philosophers 
from their forty-nine chairs in the Académie, and these travel- 
lers from their stuffed cushions in railway carriages, arrange 
our affairs for us in the United States! Professor Flourens 
experimenting on the hybridity of dogs and jackalls in the 
Jardin des Plantes, could scarcely promulgate more decisive 
views, nor English jockeys talk more learnedly of pedigree 
and race ! 

Haste, ye Bancrofts and Prescotts, ye lLongfellows and 
Bryants, haste to the cotton fields of the South, and unite 
your lives and fortunes with those of the ebony wenches, who 
will warmly welcome you under the deep shades of their own 
fig-trees! Renounce history and poetry—follow sentiment 
and philanthropy. 

If Professor Ampére were a mere tourist, uttering transient 
impressions—if he were not one of the famous ‘‘ forty-nine” 
selected from thirty-eight millions of people to represent the 
wisdom of France—if his opinions were not these of millions 
of Europeans, a few words of burlesque might be sufficient 





* “Le mélange du sang serait ‘a veritable maniére de perfectionner la race noire Par 
les mariages, au bout de quelques générations, elle l'abserberait dans la race blanche.” — 
Promenade en Amérique, t. ii., p. 141. 
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answer to the paragraph which heads this article, and to all 
others whose highest conceptions of philanthropy are either to 
destroy this Union, or turn it into a model mulatto Republic! 

But opinions from such sources, so gravely expressed, re- 
quire equally grave consideration, and we therefore seriously 
propound the questions: Shall the white and black races in 
America abandon all distinctions of color, and unite, socially 
and politically as one people? Shall the warp of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, now thrown across the great North American 
continent, be crossed by the woof of Ethiopian barbarism ? 
Shall the interests of the two races, once so diverse, but now so 
identical, be fused through a process of socialism into one ele- 
ment, or shall they exist upon the fundamental principle 
governing the existence of the States themselves,* viz., as one, 
and yet several—united, and yet distinct—seeking a common 
goal by separate paths ? 

The practical solution of these questions depends upon the 
Anglo-Americans themselves ; their theoretical solution has 
already been made in Europe, where not only the popular idea 
but the opinions of many of the scientific men of England, 
France, and Germany, are in favor of the admixture of races 
in the United States; indeed, it may safely be said in this 
matter, that wherever circumstances render the reduction of 
theory to practice impussible, there soi-disant humanity ad- 
vocates amalgamation ; but wherever the reverse is the case— 
(at least among the Anglo-Saxon race)—where practice must 
occupy the place of theory—the distinction of races has been 
invariably preserved ; or viciously violated by concubinage ; 
and in vice, the loftiest prince and the meanest savage occupy 
one level. 

But granting that neither the English, nor the New English, 
nor the Germans, nor the French, have ever been found to in- 
termarry with the blacks, may not their advice on this point, 
be dictated by true philanthropy, and is it not for the interest 
and future welfare of all classes in America that there should 
be a fusion of the two races in that country? Would not the 
** prejudice of color” be destroyed, the danger to the Union 
from rival castes be averted, and above all the advancement of 
morality, humanity, and civilization, be promoted ? 

We shall endeavor to show, so far as we are capable of 
doing in our limited space, that all these questions should be 
answered in the negative; that prejudice of color as it is 
called would acquire additional force and asperity ; that the 
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* Jefferson and Everett both consider the United States as a “ compact of 'P 
nations.” 
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danger to the Union, nay to the very existence of the nation 
itself in any form, would be increased tenfold; and that 
cruelty and the decline of morality, and civilization would be 
the certain consequences of such a step. 

The first point to be noted in the consideration of this sub- 
ject is the probable ultimate infertility of human hybrids of 
the mulatto type; we say “ probable,” because the question 
is still a mooted one, and * ultimate,” because it is well known 
that the whole human race is prolific inter se. We need not 
allude to the discussions upon this subject involving doubts 
about the unity of our race; the scientific men are exceed- 
ingly few in number who contend for plurality, and although 
we must quote some of their observations of facts, we entirely 
discard their inferences. 

We believe, then, that it is tolerably well ascertained that 
the descendants of mulattoes soon become infertile. And this 
is our first objection to amalgamation. 

Dr. Morton has shown, says Dr. Nott, that there is a regu- 
lar gradation in hybridity among species, from that of perfect 
sterility, to perfect prolificacy. The mulatto would seem to 
fall into that condition ofthybrids where they continue to be 
more or less prolific for a few generations, but with a constant 
tendency to run out.* 

We attach more importance to the opinions of Dr. Nott on 
this subject, than to those of almost any other writer who has 
examined it, because we know of no one who has paid much 
attention to it whose experience has been so large as that of 
this gentleman. With his polygenistic inferences we have 
nothing todo. In 1842, the doctor published a few essays, 
in which he maintained the following propositions : 

“1. That mulattoes are the shortest lived of any class of the human race. 

“2. That mulattoes are intermediate in intelligence between the blacks and the 
m8. That they are less capable of undergoing fatigue and hardships, than either 
the b/acks or the whites. 

“4, That the mulatto women are peculiarly delicate, and subject toa variety of 
chronic diseases. They are bad breeders, bad nurses, liable to abortions, and 
their children generally die young. 

“5, That when mulattoes intermarry, they are less prolific than when crossed 
on the parent stock.” 


Twelve years later, in 1854, Dr. Nott writes as follows: 


“ Almost fifty years of residence among the white and black races, epread in 

nearly equal proportions through South Carolina and Alabama, and twenty-five 

ears incessant professional intercourse with both, have satisfied me of the ab- 
solute truth of the preceding deductions.”+ 





* See Indigenous Races of the Earth, by Nott & Gliddon, p. 367. 
t Types of Mankind, chap. 12. 
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And though, during his residence in the Gulf States, he 
modifies this statement somewhat, in respect of the age and 
fecundity of mulattoes, finding them there frequently of very 
great age, yet he attributes that to the existence of certain 
** affinities and repulsions” among various races of men which 
cause their blood to mingle more or less perfectly. These 
“affinities and repulsions” are explained by the fact that the 
population of the Atlantic States is Teutonic or Celtic, while 
that of the Gulf States has a preponderance of Spanish, 
French, Italian, Portuguese, and other dark-skinned races, 
whose blood commingles with the negro’s better than that of the 
Northern races. We will not trace here the origin of some of 
these dark-skinned races to the Berbers, &c., but add, in fur- 
ther explanation of the above, a passage from the Types of 
Mankina.* . 

** When two proximate species of mankind,” says the doc- 
tor, ‘‘ two races bearing a general resemblance to each other 
in type, are bred together—e. g. Teutons, Celts, Pelasgians, 
Ibetians, or Jews—they produce offspring perfectly prolific ; 
although even here their peculiarities cannot become so en- 
tirely fused into a homogeneous mass as to obliterate the ori- 
ginal types of either. One or the other of these types will 
‘crop out,’ from time to time, more or less, apparently in 
their progeny. When, on the other hand, species the most 
widely separated, such as the Anglo-Saxon with the negro, are 
crossed, a different result has been found. Their mulatto off- 
spring, if still prolific, are but partially so; and acquire an 
tinherent tendency to run out, and become eventually extinct 
when kept apart from the parent stocks. This opinion is now 
becoming general among observers in our slave States.”* 

We believe that no man who has lived long in the Southern 
States and paid any attention to the subject, will question this 
fact ; and yet we cannot say that it is actually proved. There 
is, however, a remarkable circumstance in ccnnection with 
this alleged fact that renders it still more probable. It is this: 
The black and white races have now been commingling, to a cer- 
tain extent, in the Southern States during six or eight gene- 
rations, and yet it is only by the rarest accident that a hybrid 
is to be met with, who is so fair as to elude the detection of his 
race by the most indifferent observer, and we speak not now 
of niceties of distinction called finger-nail signs, &c., but 
simply of color and physiognomy. 

Says Dr. Nott, after a half century’s observation : 

“T am not sure that I ever saw at the South one of such adult mixed bloods so 





© Types of Mankind, p 408. 
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fair that I could not instantly trace the negro type in complexion and feature, 
When we bear in mind the length of time during which the two races have been 
commingling in the United States, how are we to explain this fact? The onl 
physiological reason that may be assigned is this : he mulattoes or mized bree 
die off before the dark stain can be washed out by amalgamation. No other rational 
explanation can be offered.’ * 

This is undoubtedly true; otherwise by this time immense 
numbers of slaves would have become so fair in complexion 
that they would escape from slavery by tens of thousands, 
without the slightest difficulty.t 

These observations of Southern physicians and others, are 
also supported by collateral observations, made in different 
parts of the world by well-known and competent travellers and 
writers. 

A writer in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal for 
November, 1842, uses the following language : 

“ From authentic statistics and extensive corroborating information, obtained 
from sources to me of unquestionable authority, together with my own observa- 
tions, I am led to believe, that mulattoes are the shortest lived of any class of 
the human race.”} 

Mr. Stevenson, for twenty years a resi’ent of South Ameri- 
ca, says, the mulatto is seldom so robust as his parents ; he 
appears to be of a delicate constitution. || 

Says Dr. Davy, although believing in the fertility of mulat- 
toes, ‘‘I doubt if his (the negro’s) strength of constitution is 
improved by the infusion of European blood ; he seems to be 
more delicate and less enduring.§” 

Doctors Spix and Martius, the eminent travellers in Brazil, 
who went out by command of the king of Bavaria, alluding 
to a swelling of the glands of the neck, very common in cer- 
tain parts of the empire, and which much resembles the Swiss 
goitre, say, that the people who suffered from it were, “ for the 
most part, mulattoes,” who had, “ independent of this, no very 
agreeable features.” { 

Etwick and Long, the historians of Jamaica, accord in sta- 





* Types of Mankind, p. 399. 

+ Many persons exaggerate the number of fegitives. We give the following list. which, 
we believe, correct. During the year ending Js 2e 1850, 1,467 slaves were manumitted, and 
1,011 escaped, as follows: 








Manumitted, Fugitives. Manumitted. Fugitives 
Delaware .......0-.+++ a 26 AMIBDAMA .. 0 obs ccescdc , 
Maryland ............ Ge .....svas 279 Mississippi............ ee 41 
Virginia. .....-....+.. ET Louisiana........+- «- 159 .... 90 
Kentucky.....+ ..«-+- . ao 96 TOXRS......cc00 2s oes ee tr 29 
Tennessee? ...... «+++ seks dee 70 Arkansas........ ...++ Di dae 21 
North Carolina ...... ©. neeps ede 64 Missouri ...........+++ GOs cvie tds 60 
South Carolina. ...--. Or inte ties 16 ———— 
Georgia. .......-+++«+ oe Cen +a 89 Total. ose cciaive 7 Serer 1,011 
Florida ...-.-..+. +++ oy ee 18 De Bowe’s Trade and Commerce of the U.S. 


t Cited by De Bow. Trade and Commerce of the United States, p. 297. 

| An Historical and Descriptive Narrative of Twenty Years in South America, by W. 8B. 
Stevenson, 3 vols, yol. i, p. 307. 

§ West Indies, p. 82. { Travels in Brazil, vol. i., p. 316. 
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ting that in that island the intermarriages of mulattoes are less 
prolific than the alliances contracted by one of these hybrids 
with the parent stock, whether of the white or negro race.* 

Dr. Von Tschudi, in speaking of the decline of population in 
Peru, states, that of 1,682 births in Lima, during ten months 
of 1841, 860, or more than half, were illegitimate ; during the 
same period, 495 dead children were exposed, a considerable 
nuinber of whom were supposed to be “destroyed by their 
mothers.” Of these illegitimate births, nearly two thirds, and 
of the dead children exposed, fully four fifths, are mulatloes + 
This reveals a state of crime and mortality, among this race, 
truly shocking. 

Judge Este (of Cincinnati) ‘‘ mentioned that he had been 
informed, by the Professor of Political Economy in New York 
University, that the average length of life among the free 
blacks (mostly mulattoes) in the State of New-York, is seven 
years; and that the negro population is dying out rapidly in 
all the free States.” 

Says the Hon. Miss Murray, speaking of the extinction of 
the free negroes in the North, most of whom are mulattoes : 


“ Gov. Fish told me, that in his experience it has worked so rapidly, that 
his family, having about fifty years ago freed their negroes, though at the same 
time allowing them a claim for aid and future protection—letting them have the 
cottages and the ground, to which they had been accustomed—still, under these 
advantageous circumstances, they have gradually dwindled away.”'| 


We cannot state positively that these were mulattoes, but it 
is to be presumed the majority of them were, as is generally 
the case, in the Northern States. 

In the island of Porto Rico, the negro slaves increase with 
more than double the rapidity of the mulattoes, notwithstanding 
the constant additions made to this class by amalgamation.$ 

Dr. Yon Tschudi found, by a comparison of the lists of births 
and deaths in Lima, which, as is well known, contains a very 
mixed population, that, from the years 1826 to 1842, there 
were, on an average, annually 550 more deaths than births. 

As a last example, take Mexico, with its miserable decay- 
ing population of hybrids. Here we find that the negro race 





* Cited by M. Quatrefages, Revue des Deuw Mondes. Mars, 1857. 

+ Travels in , p- 161. 

t America by River and Rail, by Wm. Ferguson, p. 299. 

We should remark that the majority of the free blacks in the United States are mulattoes. 
while only about one twelfth of the slaves are so. Therefore, much that we have said of 
free negroes, their morta'ity. vice. &c., properly belongs tothe mulatto element, in which 
they are mixed in the different States. 

' Letters, &c.. vol. i., p. 273. 

§ An Account of the Present Stateaf Porto Rico, by Col, Flinter, p. 206. 

{ Peru, p. 162. The cause he thinks to be the common crime of abortion. 
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has been almost entirely absorbed, so that there are only a few 
thousands (we doubt if, now, there are that many hundreds) of 
pure negroes left; they have amalgamated with whites, In- 
dians, Mestizos, &c.; while, on the other hand, the,Spaniards 
have amalgamated freely with all the inferior races of the 
country, so that now the hybrid population of that country is 
double that of the white. An analysis of it, as estimated by 
Brantz Mayer, in 1850, shows that it was composed of— 


DOSES so. CRA USE ORO. FR S. aa 6,600 
IG ns uocaindtesvapan saan RE 4,954,886 
SIE.) ic op ae a sect eee AeA be priest ki, eee 1,100,000 
Mulattoes, Mestizos, Zamboes, and other half-breeds,..... 2,165,345 
Wonca died pnd be eR ahs ot tne 7,626,831* 


Can any one feel at all surprised to learn that a population 
so composed, is in the last stages of decay ; that disease makes 
the most frightful ravages among them; that anarchy is the 
rule; that the country is overrun with robbers; that every one 
goes armed ; and that it isdangerous to leave the walls of a 
city? Even among those who have never devoted a single 
thought to the subject, does not the words “ mized breeds” 
convey an instant idea of weakness ? 

The evidences daily multiply, that the poor Mexicans are a 
prey to enemies of all kinds, and on all sides, Indians, high- 
waymen, dissolute priests, avaricious rulers, ambitious but 
weak revolutionists, cholera, disease in every form, idleness, 
and immorality, are all sapping the vitality of the state. 

When the cholera first visited Mexico, says a recent travel- 
ler, its passage through the country was like the ravages of 
the Angel of Death among the Mestizos, and the fragments of 
decaying races.t 

“ Durango,” says Mr. Von Tempsky, “ not more than ten 
years ago numbered nearly thirty thousand inhabitants ; chol- 
era, and the incursions of the Indians, have since done their 
work, so that, at the time of my visit, in 1853, the population 
was reduced to 8,000.” ¢ 

These facts and observations, selected from among hundreds 





* Mexico, Aztec, Spanish, and Republican. By Brantz Mayer, former Sec’y of Legation. 
Vol. ii., p. 43. A Mestizo is the pi of a white father and Indian mother; a Zambo 
negro, of a white father and mulatto mother; a Zambo, ofa mulatto father and Zambo 
mother. The term Zambo is now very indefinite. In Peru,a Zambo is the offspring of a 
woman (who is the daughter of a negro father and mulatto mother) by a mulatto husband. 
(See Von Tschudi, p. 114.) But in Mexico the term was originally applied to the descendant 
of the negro and Indian ; it is, to-day, says Humboldt, restricted to the descendants of negroes 
and mulattoes. (L1 Nouvelle Espagne, t. i., p. 367.) The terms used to describe the hyd id 
populations of South America and Mexico are so numerous that travellers may be well ex- 
cused for confounding the different breeds of Chinos, Leperos, Zambos, Mestizos, and their 
different varieties, as Chino-oscuro, &c. 

t Wilson’s Mexico, p. 314, t Mitler. Travelsin Mexicoand Guatemala, p. 47. 
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that might be adduced, are sufficient to prove the weakness 
and great mortality to which human hybrids are subject, and 
also to render it extremely probable, that there is a limit to 
their prolificacy—a point at which they (we refer to the mu- 
latto portion of them) become sterile. 

We will now attempt to show that the mulattoes, as well as 
being the shortest lived of the human race, are also the most 
utterly abandoned and profligate of any civilized people on 
earth. Whether we examine through time, or through space, 
or through both together, there is a unanimity in the obser- 
vations of travellers, and in exact statistics on this point, which 
is absolutely startling. 

To go back, then, nearly two centuries and a half ago, we 
find that old and observant traveller, Bosman, describing the 
mulattoes of Guinea, in Africa, in terms which would answer 
almost equally well for that race in any part of the world at 
the present day. 

He says: ‘‘ They are made up of a parcel of profligate vil- 
lains, neither true to the negroes nor to us, nor, indeed, dare 
they trust one another ; so that you very rarely see them agree 
together. They assume the name of Christians, but are as 
great idolaters as the negroes themselves, Most of the women 
are public prostitutes to the Europeans, and private ones to 
the negroes, so that [ can hardly give them a character as bad 
as they deserve. I can only tell you, that whatever is, in its 
own nature, worst in the European and negroes, is united in 
them, so that they are the sink of both.”* ; 

Father Merolla, who was in Congo a little more than a cen- 
tury and a half since, observes :— 

“ Of the mulattoes, born of a white and a black, whereof there are great num- 
bers here, I can never say enough. They hate the negroes mortally, nay, even 
their own mothers that bore them, and do all they can to equalize themselves 
with the whites; which is not allowed them, they not being permitted to sit in 
their presence... . . Those among these people that are soldiers, and travel 
about the kingdom, exact as much service and respect from the negroes as the 
whites, causing themselves to be carried in nets . . . . if perchance they have 
oceasion to eat on the road, they take whatever eatables they can meet with, 
without thanking the negro they have them from ; and if he should happen to 


murmur but in the least at their injustice, instead of making him satisfaction, 
they will pay him with bastinadoes and blows.”t 


But to come down to the travellers of our own days. Mungo 
Park, speaking of the Moors of Ludamar, and of the neigh- 
boring kingdoms south of the Desert of Sahara, and adjoin- 
ing the territory of the negroes, says that they resemble in 


+ —_ 





* Bosman’ s Travels, Pinkerton’s Collection, vol. xvi., p. 395. 
+ Merolla’s Voyageto Congo. Pinkerton’s Collection, vol. xvi., p. 296. 
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their persons the mulattoes of the West Indies, to so great a 
degree, as not to be easily distinguished from them, and in 
truth the present generation seems to be a mixed race between 
the Moors (properly so called) of the North, and the negroes of 
the South; possessing many of the worst qualities of both 
nations.”* René, Caillé, and other travellers, also describe 
the excessive cruelty of these Moorish mulattoes. 

The Rev. Mr. Bowen, a missionary now in Africa, says : 
“The mulattoes on this coast [viz. of Guinea] are generally 
weakly in body, and frequently worthy to be regarded as the 
meanest of mankind.’’t 

“ At Mocha,” says Dr. Pickering, who accompanied the late United States 
exploring expedition around the world—* at Mocha I met with a class of people 
more or less mixed, who were called ‘Hadem,’ a term which appeared to be 
equivalent to that of ‘low people.’ . . . . They were characterized as a sort of 


Arabian-negro, coming from the interior or the Desert, who, among other usages, 
practise eating dead animals.” t 


So that hybrids, even by the low populations of Africa, are 
described in contemptuous terms. 

But to leave Africa and return to the Western World. 

Howison, the historian of Virginia, states, that during forty- 
five years the number of white convicts in the different peni- 
tentiaries of that State, was in the ratio of 1 to about 328 of 
the whole population; while the number of colored convicts 
was 1 in 67. ‘The free negroes and mulattoes are wnquestion- 
ably, says this historian, the most victous and corrupting of 
the varied materials composing our social system.§ 

Stephenson, for twenty years a resident among the mixed 
breeds of South America, remarks: ‘I have frequently ob- 
served that nine tenths of the convicts for different crimes at 
Lima were freed slaves, generally Zamboes.”|| 

‘* The Zamboes,” continues this traveller, ‘‘ are morose’ and 
stubborn, partaking very much of the character of the African, 
but prone to more vices. A greater number of robberies and 
murders are committed by this cast than by all the rest, ex- 
cept the Chinos’{ (a half-breed of the negro and Indian). 

Von Tschudi’s description of these Zamboes is equally bad ; 
and they are probably, as most travellers represent them, the 
most disgusting, as well as the worst creatures on earth. They 
differ fromm the mulatto in that the negro blood is principally 
from the male side. 





* Travels, chap. ix. + Central Africa, chap. vii. t The Races of Men, p. 192. 

§ Cited by Olmsted. Seaboard Slave States, p. 125. 

4 ay ag Narrative of Twenty Years’ Residence in South America, by W. B. Stephenson, 
vol. i., p. 434. 

{ Stephenson, vol. i., p. 309. The Chino bybrid, remarks this writer, “is cruel, revengeful, 
and unforgiving; very ugly, as if his soul was expressed in his features; lazy, stapid, and 
provoking.” 
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This traveller remarks : 


“ They are the most miserable class of half-castes. With them every vice 
seems to have attained its utmost degree of development; and it may con- 
fidently be said that not one in & thousand is a useful member of society, or a 
good subject of the state. Four fifths of the criminals in the city jail of Lima 
are Zamboes. They commit the most hideous crimes with the utmost indiffer- 
ence, and their lawless propensities are continually bringing them into collision 
with the constituted authorities. In moral nature they are below the negroes, 
for they are totally wanting in any gocd qualities possessed by the latter.”* 

Von Tschudi sums up his experience of the mixed breeds 
of Lima in the following words: 

“ Asa general rule, it may fairly be said, that they unite in themselves all the 
faults, without any of the virtues, of their progenitors. As men they are greatly 
inferior to the pure races, and as members of society they are the worst class of 
citizens.”’ ¢ 

Bonelli, an attaché of the English Legation at Bolivia, de- 
scribing the village of Tipuani, says that it presents to the eye 
of the stranger one of the most miserable and desolate localities 
which it is possible to imagine, and adds that ‘‘ the inhabitants 
consist chiefly of Choloes (a species of haif-breed), mulattoes, 
and blacks, who are employed in the mines, and whose vices 
and profligacy surpass all description.” t 

In the interesting travels of Mr. Wallace, a naturalist, who 
resided for some time in Brazil, we find a description of Barra, 
a city situated on the Rio Negro, a short distance above its 
junction with the Amazon: “Its population,” says Mr. Wal- 
lace, ‘‘ is five or six thousand, of which the greater part are 
Indians or half-breeds ; in fact there is probably not a single 
person born in the place of pure European blood, so com- 
pletely have the Portuguese amalgamated with the Indians.” 
(The reader now knows what will follow as well as if he had 
already read it.) ‘* Morals,” continues our traveller, “ are 
perhaps af the lowest ebb possible in any civilized com- 
munity.” § 

Moreau de St. Remy tells us that the mulattoes of Hayti, 
with some exceptions, are less moral and less intelligent than 
in 1789, and that concubinage is the rule with them rather 
than the exception (“ |’état regulier ”). 

Of the free negroes of Cuba (the majority of them, as we 
should judge, mulattoes), we are informed by the Countess 
Merlin that ignorance and laziness speedily develop in them 
vices, and that they are generally the receivers of stolen 
goods. || 


* Peru, p. 119. Madame Calderon de Ja Barca, says that the Zamboes are the most frightful 
human beings that can be seen. (Life in Mexico, p. 301.) Wilson terms them “ disgusting 
looking beings.” (Mexico, p. 311.) Both these travellers use the word in reference to the 
negro and Indian cross-breed. 

+ Peru, p. 91. t Travels in Bolivia, vol. i , p. 26T. 

§ Travels in Brazil, p. 165. | La Havane, vol. ii., p. 138. 
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Dr. Nott has for a long period been endeavoring to obtain 
a certain kind of statistics among the mulatto population of the 
United States, and found it almost impossible owing to their 
immorality. He remarks: 


“There are some 4,000,000 negroes in the United States, about whom cir- 
cumstances, personal and professional, have afforded me ample opportunities of 
observation. I have found it impossible, nevertheless, to collect such statistics 
as would be satisfactory to others on this point, and the difficulty arises solely 
from the want of chastity among mulatto women, which is so notorious as to be 
proverbial. Although often married to hybrid males of their own color, their 
children are begotten as frequently by white or other men, as by their own hus- 
bands.”’* 


But the criminality of the mulatto is not greater than his 
cruelty, and woe to the race, white or black, which falls into 
his hands when in power. 

The terrible insurrection in Hayti, with its shocking bar- 
barities, commenced among mulattoes, and was instigated by 
the mulatto Ogé. 

In Brazil, the Mamelucos, a race of half-breeds, made war 
upon the Indians of Paraguay, and it was reckoned that, in a 
hundred and thirty years, they had made slaves of upward of 
2,000,000 Indians; and it appeared, by authentic registers, 
that so harsh was the treatment inflicted, that of 300,000 cap- 
. tives carried away by them, scarce 20,000 remained at the end 
of five years—a mortality of 90 per cent. !t 

Speaking of the possibility of an insurrection in Brazil, Mr. 
Gardner says : 


“ In such an event, the whites will be sure to suffer from the savage rapacity 
of the mixed races, especially those who have African blood in them ; for it is to be 
remarked that the worst of criminals spring from this class, who inherit, in some 
degree, the superior intellect of the white, while they retain much of the cun- 
ning and ferocity of the black.”’t 


Thus we perceive that there is a wonderful unanimity in 
all the accounts we have, concerning these most unfortunate 
people; and in whatever country we find them (although 
there are noble individual exceptions), we are generally called 
upon to deplore their profligacy and vice. 

Such is the general character of mulattoes, and such is the 
breed to which the industrious citizens of the United States— 
the Englishman and Irishman, the German and Frenchman, 
the Swede and Italian, the native-born American, and the 
negro, are invited, in the name of philanthropy, to reduce 





® See Types of Mankind—Article. Hybridity. 
+ Mansfield’s w, &c., p. 442, and Kidder’s Brazil, p. 369. 
t Travels in the Interior of Brazil, by George Gardner, F. L. 8., p. 21. 
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themselves! We are invitedto destroy a dozen races to pro- 
duce this one miserable breed ! 

Does not humanity, to generations yet unborn, protest 
against such madness? Does not religion declare it criminal ? 
Do not the decayed and dissolute hybrid populations of Mexico 
and South America, who, in less than three centuries, have 
destroyed that noble and chivalrous race of Spaniards, once the 
grandest and most powerful on earth—do not they ery, “ Be- 
ware of amalgamation”? Do not the statistics of our prisons, 
the narrations of our travellers, the reports of our physicians, 
the observations of our philosophers, and the lessons of history, 
from the days of the Canaanites down to the present time, all 
lift their warning voice against amalgamation ? 

And yet we tremble as we behold, on the one hand, yawn- 
ing at our feet, this gulf, irremovable and ever ready to swal- 
low up all that religion and civilization have accomplished 
during three centuries; and on the other, the tremendous 
pressure of an ill-founded European and New-English public 
opinion urging, nay forcing, to the fatal plunge! We tremble, 
too, when we think how much this pressure is increased by 
the power of religious and philanthropical fanaticism, those 
blind forces which, guided only by passion, destroy much of 
that good which Christianity and true humanity have accom- | 
plished. Indeed, there is now raging a negro mania, which 
threatens to blast not only the future of the negroes them- 
selves, but to kindle a conflagration, the desolating effects of 
which will be felt by every nation under the sun. 

In the matter of amalgamation, however, we perceive one 
great safeguard, which we believe sufficient to preserve the 
Anglo-Saxon race from the mad step to which they are urged, 
—and this is what is termed “ prejudice of color.” 

It is said of the elephant, that when urged by his keeper to 
cross a bridge which is not sufficiently strong to support his 
weight, the sagacity of the brute rises superior to the intellect 
of the man, in the perception of the danger, and he refuses to 
encounter the peril; it is not denied that the intellect of the 
man would, by a careful examination of the bridge, soon ar- 
rive, by a scientific process, at conclusions similar to those 
formed instantaneously by the instinct of the elephant ; never- 
theless, the safety of both is due to the sagacity of the latter 
rather than to the superior wisdom of the former. 

The case is not very different with those large populations 
of laborers who annually arrive in the United States, and who 
refuse intermarriage with the black or mulatto women (many 
of whom would bring them quite comfortable little pieces of 
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property), merely on account of that sagacity or instinct called 
‘prejudice of color.’ Now, it cannot be pretended that a 
poor Irishman, who can neither read nor write, has examined 
the subject of amalgamation for himself, and has discovered 
that his hybrid offspring will be a miserable race, neither is 
it possible that he should have learned this by observation ; it 
is, therefore, a kind of instinct which preserves him from doing 
that which he is counselled and invited to do by superior 
intellects at home, who, like the elephant’s keeper, urge a 
fatal step, merely because they have not examined its con- 
sequences. 

Now about this “ prejudice of color,” of which so much is 
said, we wish to make a few observations. A prejudice is 
an opinion formed without an examination of the facts neces- 
sary to a just conclusion ; but of all those immediately in- 
terested in the subject of amalgamation in the United States, 
we believe that more than three fourths have no prejudice in 
the matter, but have formed their opinions from either exam- 
ination or observation. It does not require a long time for a 
poor Irishman or German, who has the spirit to leave his home 
and friends to cross the Atlantic, and who is full of energy 
and industry, stimulated by their fair reward—it does not 
require much time for such a person to perceive that the free 
negroes around him are throwing away their golden oppor- 
tunities, and leading lazy and vicious lives; he therefore first 
avoids, then despises, and finally perhaps persecutes those 
whose lives are such that they are unfit to be his associates. 
This hatred is afterward intensified in the Northern 
States, by the eflorts made to force the whites to associate 
with the free negroes; while in the South, where no such 
attempts are made, and where mulattoes and free negroes 
rise in estimation just according to their worthiness, they 
are sometimes held in esteem and affection, and we be- 
lieve always so, if meritorious.* Now it is this prejudice of 
color, or rather aversion to hybridity (as we may more prop- 
erly term it), on the part of the whites, that will preserve 
the black and white races from destroying one another by 
amalgamation, and prevent all those evils which we have shown 
to be everywhere entailed upon-the mulatto breed. The active 
operation of this aversion must of necessity exclude the blacks 
and mulattoes from all political privileges, and all social connec- 
tion on terms of equality with the whites. And if the reader 





* Some years since, two of the most fashionable tailors in New-Orleans were free mulat- 
toes, very gentlemanly and well-bred men, and who were certainly more respected than we 
have ever seen any white tailors in other countries. 
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will only reconsider what we have written about mulattoes, and 
apply his reason to the subject, we think he will decide that 
these social and political distinctions are founded in true hu- 
manity. The question is just this—shall the United States 
contain, after a given number of generations, a decaying popu- 
lation of perhaps twenty millions of idle, quarrelsome, effemi- 
nate, and vicious half breeds, ready to fall a prey to any 
power that chooses to come and enslave them? Or shall 
they be a nation of two or three hundred millions of people 
flourishing, industrious, and enterprising, and still offering a 
home, and the highest honors of the state, to all those who 
chocse to come and avail themselves of them by virtuous and 
laborious lives? Three centuries ago this question was vir- 
tually put to a natieon more powerful than the United 
States are to-day—a nation whose fleets girdled the globe, 
whose conquests spread over continents, and whose mis- 
sionaries were in every land; but to-day the colunies 
founded by that nation are among the weakest countries of 
the globe, claiming the title of states ; and, undoubtedly, one 
great cause of this decay has been the licit and illicit connec- 
tion of the Spanish race with negroes, Indians, and other bar- 
barians, thus producing the hybrid populations we behold in 
Mexico, and many of the South American States. 

If this “ aversion” could be overcome in the United States, 
then would the white race go deliberately, and criminally, and . 
cruelly, to produce a breed of beings, who, they are morally 
certain, are doomed to pass miserable and vicious lives, 
hating and hated, and whose end is extinction. And yet hundreds 
of thousands of persons advocate all this misery, simply be- 
cause they have heard of a truly worthy mulatto (as we have 
met many), who has had to endure some hardships on account 
of his color. 

This aversion to hybridity, then, is the safeguard of the peo- 
ple—ihe pledge to future generations, yet unborn, that they 
shall be brought into the world with noble instincts, and 
healthy bodies, instead of with vicious proclivities and dis- 
eased organizations. But do away with the social and politi- 
cal distinctions now existing, and you immediately turn all 
the blacks and mulattoes into citizens, co-governors, and ac- 
quaintances: and acquaintances, as Wilberforce aptly remarks, 
are the raw material from which are manufactured friends, 
husbands, and wives. The man whom you associate with is 
next invited to your house, and the man whom you invite to 
your house is the possible husband of your daughter, whether 
he be black or white. 
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If we examine the practical operation of this principle in 
other countries, we shall find that just in proportion as this 
aversion to hybridity, on the part of whites toward blacks, or 
this prejudice of color, if you will, is done away with and 
abandoned, just in that proportion is the white population 
of those countries reduced in the standard of civilization and 
morals, 

We will consider first the island of Antigua, of which the 
resident English society has generally been considered more 
intellectual and refined perhaps than that of most of the other 
West India islands. Here, says Mr. Baird, various attempts 
have been made from time to time, by liberal-minded gover- 
nors and others, to break down the feeling which isolates the 
classes, and particularly the colored people from the whites, 
but only with very minor effect ; it is but the simple truth to 
say, that there ts little homogeneousness of feeling or of 
spmpathy in regard to matters of social intercourse.* This 
is natural enough and explains itself; it is the same thing that 
we observe in the States. 

Now if we turn to the island of Cuba, we find a white 
population far in advance of the revolted colonies of Spain, 
because still upheld by the constant infusion of the pure blood 
of the mother-country ; nevertheless, intellectually and mor- 
ally, the whites of Cuba are far behind thdse of Antigua ; here 
there, then, is not so broad a difference between the capacities 
of the free negro and of the Creole, as there is in Antigua 
between the same class uf persons and the resident English ; 
consequently, the social distinctions are less marked, and in- 
deed, as we are informed by the Countess Merlin, the blood of 
the Indian or African is sometimes seen to mingle in the off- 
spring of parents of noble birth, the result of legitimate and 
avowed wedlock.t 

But let us go still lower. In the empire ef Brazil, owing 
to its immense body of negroes, its large production of coffee, 
and its intelligent corps of foreign merchants princes settled 
in the capital, and principal seaportsof Pernambuco, Bal.ia, &c., 
there is a great deal of commercial activity; and this in con- 
nection with the several lines of steamers running from Rio to 
various parts of the world, cause a fictitious show of civiliza- 
tion and advancement which do not exist nationally, but are 
confined to the seaports (or show-ports, as they may be term- 
ed, since they are not unlike certain very showy Paris shops, 
where all the goods are in the windows and none inside). 





* West Indies, vol. i., p. 51. + La Havana, t. ii., p. 123. 
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Throughout the interior of Brazil, we find a degraded and ig- 
norant population, presided over by a still more degraded priest- 
hood, so that the vast body of the people of the empire are un- 
doubtedly inferior to the Spanish Creolesof Cuba. Here then 
the negro approaches still nearer to the low standard of civili- 
zation prevailing around him, and consequently he enjoys not 
only the same social but the same political rights as any of the 
natives of the country. 
“Indeed,” says Lord Brougham, “ the colored race was better treated in the em- 
pire of Brazil than by our American kinsmen. Liberated Africans had all po- 
itieal rights, save that of holding office ; and free Creoles, without distinction of 
color, had all rights, without exception, and not merely by law, but in practice ; 
men of color filling high places both civil and military, and being received in 
society on the same footing with whites. The constitution of Brazil rested upon 
the two great pillars of representative government, an extensive elective fran- 
chise (every person having a vote who possessed £20 Poe in any way), and 
two chambers—one elective, for four years, the other for life.”* 

Thus the negro, who, amid the higher civilization of Cuba, 
had. acquired only a few social privileges, and amid the still 
higher British society of Antigua, none, has, in the lower one 
of Brazil, acquired both social and political rights. 

If we cross the continent to Peru, we meet with ‘a popula- 
tion which, being unvivified by the civilizing influences of 
commerce, is sunken still lower than that of Brazil, and al- 
though, owing to a different form of government, the political 
privileges of the negro are not so great, yet socially the distine- 
tion between him and the people generally is still less marked 
than in Brazil; in the latter country a talented mulatto rises 
toa high position; but the mass of the free negroes do not ap- 
pear to enjoy social privileges to such an extent as in Lima, 
for example, while one will frequently find all classes as- 
sembled together promiscuously ; in the restaurants, for in- 
stance, of this city, says Von Tschudi, “‘ The Congo negro, the 
grave Spaniard, the white Creole, the Chino, together with 
monks and soldiers, may be seen all grouped together, and de- 
vouring, with evident relish, refreshments served out in a way 
not remarkable for cleanliness.’’t 

In Balize, too, amalgamation is common; and Stephens 
writes :-— 


“ Before I had been an hour in Balize, I learned that the great work of prac- 
tical amalgamation, the subject of so much angry controversy at home, had 
been going on quietly for generations; that color was considered mere matter 
of taste ; and that some of the most respectable inhabitants had black wives 
and mongrel children.”’t 


But, last of all, let us take the country which is perhaps the 





* Speech, House of Lords, 28th June, 1855. + Peru, p. 151. 
+ Central America, vol. i., p. 12. 
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most degraded of any of the important states in the Western 
World, and here we find all prejudice of color absolutely 
abandoned ; there is no aversion to hibridity, no distinction 
between white and black races. And why? because we have 
reached a point of civilization nearly as low as the level of 
the negro ; in fact, in this respect one would be puzzled to 
decide which of the two countries is the more elevated, Mexico 
or Hayti. 

We have before alluded to the low condition of the people 
of Mexico, and stated that the half-breeds were double the 
number of whites; the estimate given by Brantz Mayer of 
the latter, in 1850, was 1,100,000. But Mr. Wilson, a more 
recent traveller, though we do not pretend to say so high an 
authority, doubts if there are ‘‘ half that number,’”* and from 
what we have seen of the country, as well as read of it, we are 
inclined to believe that he is correct. But taking the estimate 
of Brantz Mayer, we find that the proportion of people who 
eculd read and write among the whites and mixed races was 
only twenty per cent., while among the negroes and Indians it 
was only (wo per cent. ; therefore, out of a population of seven 
and a half millions only about seven hundred and forty thou- 
sand possessed the lowest rudiments of education.t This is 
the extent of education; its character even among the higher 
classes is generally of a very low grade ; for this kind of obser- 
vation no one had better opportunities than Madame Calderon 
de la Barca, the wife of the Spanish minister. 

“ Generally speaking, then,” says this lady, “ the Mexican senoras, and senoritas, 
write, read, and play a little, sew, and take care of their children; and when 
I say they read, I mean, they know how to read, and when I say they write, I 
do not mean that they can always spell. . . . I donot think that there are 
above half a dozen married women, or as many girls above fourteen, who, with the 
exception of the mass-book, read any one book through in the course of the whole 
year.” t 

Says Mr. Wilson, the white men ‘are superior to the Indian 
in little else, except in the gilding with which they cover their 
vicious and corrupt lives.”’|| 

This traveller then describes the Mexican peon or common 
laborer, who, he says 

“Is immensely below the American laborer, and still has to be watched as a 
thief, for the want of a little morality intermixed with his religious instruction. 
It is a degrading sight to stand at the door of one of the large coach manufae- 


tories at Mexico, and to witness the manner in which they search them, one by 
one, as they come out.’’§ 


And then the mechanic, who is even on a footing with the 





* Mexico and its Religion, by R. A. Wilson, p. 281. 
+ Mexico, Aztec. Spanish, &c., by Brantz Mayer, vol. ii., pp. 43 and 44, 
¢ Life in Mexico, pp. 179 and 180. || Mexico, p. 289. § Mexico, p. 281. 
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peon, and subsists on ‘ griddle-cakes, with black beans and red 
pepper,” and whose lodgings ‘ are a palm-leaf mat on a stone 
or earthen floor, while his serape does duty for a blanket at 
night.””* 

And, finally, the clergy, of whom he remarks, that, in de- 
pravity of morals, “ it is hard to say which of the fraternities 
has reached the lowest level, though common consent concedes 
the palm to the Dominicans.”t 

Now, the first idea of the reader on considering the degrada- 
tion of this population, which he well knows, and which we 
have only again hinted at in the above extracts to refresh his 
memory, will be, a feeling of surprise that the negro of our 
day could so far overcome uis prejudice of color, as to mingle 
his pure black blood with that of such a diluted race! Be that 
as it may, the statistics show that he has; and Mr. Olmsted 
shows that this mixture is not illicit but lawful; the Mexicans 
consort freely with the negroes, making no distinction from 
pride of race.t 

It is well known that large numbers of slaves annually run 
away from servitude in Texas, and crossing the Mexican bor- 
der, become citizens of that republic. ‘‘ There,” said one of 
them to Mr. Olmsted, “the Mexican government was very 
just to them, they could always have their rights as fully pro- 
tected as if they were Mexican born. He mentioned to me 
several negroes whom he had seen in different parts of the 
country, who had acquired wealth and positions of honor. 
Some of ihem had connected themselves by marriage with 
rich old Spanish families, who thought as much of themselves 
as the best white people in Virginia. In fact, a colored man 
if he could behave himself decently, had rather an advantage 
over a white American, he thought the people generally liked 
them better. These Texas folks were too rough to suit 
them.”’§ 

The truth is, these ranaway negroes, trained to labor, and 
disciplined by mild, but firm, and superior intelligences in the 
Southern States, having been surrounded, too, from infancy 
by a healthy and vigorous civilization, on arriving among the 
effeminate hybrids of Mexico, where everything is tumbling to 
decay, immediately perceive their own superiority; and we 





* Mexico, 282. 

+ Ibid. p. 33. Brantz Mayer also describes another class—the somewhat celebrated lepero, 
a sort of half-breed—He says :—“ The lepero is a variety of the Indian, and combines in him- 
self most of the bad qualities of the two classes from whose union he derives his being... .. 
His wants are so small that he may be liberal in his vices; he re 8 work as an odious im- 
position on human nature..... . an occasional crime or quarrel, which is terminated by a 
resort to knives, sends him several times every year to the public prison....... a branch of 
this nomadic horde engaged in thieving.” Mayer, vol. ii., p. 27. 

t Olmsted, Texas, p. 165. § Texaa, p. 325. 
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think, under the circuinstances, deserve great credit for the 
readiness with which they consent to intermarry with the 
‘old Spanish families” of the country. One of them re- 
marked, with unconscious, but inimitable humor, to Olmsted, 
that “colored men could make money faster than the Mexi- 
cans, because they had more sense !* 

There is something very comical in the first impression 
caused by this remark, but it also has its grave side. It con- 
tains a history of three centuries, a lesson to philanthropists, 
and a warning to nations. 

Three centuries ago there might have been seen, amid the 
palaces of Madrid, the proud forms of those haughty and in- 
domitable conquerors of the New World, the Pizarros and the 
Corteses, the Balboas, and the Alvarados, and beside them a 
savage, black and disgusting in features and habits, but still 
a curiosity, even in Spain; the former look and act the gods, 
their faces shine with wisdom,,and the physiognomy of their 
very bodies is valorous; the latter, the poor negro, is stupid 
and brutish of countenance, ill-shapen in body, and contrasts 
unfavorably even with the rich mettled horse of the Spanish 
hidalgo. A sculptor would place the heel of the Spaniard 
upon the neck of the negro! Three hundred years roll round, 
the scene is transferred to Mexico; the negro savage has been 
in a land of industry, where labor is the law for white and 
black, and his blood has been kept pure—the Spanish hidalgo, 
on the other hand, has lived in idleness, and lazily amalga- 
mated with whatever chance has offered—the two now stand 
side by side, the negro erect, lofty, and intelligent, and the 
hybrid descendant of the once glorious Spanish conquerors a 
slavish, effeminate, and ignorant being. The sculptor now 
places the heel of the negro upon the neck of the Spaniard ! 

The sketch, if premature in all its details, is yet exactly 
true in the main points of the rapid decay of one race by 
hybridity and idleness, and the rapid advancement of another 
by purity of race and by regular industry. 

Thus it is true that there is a point to which hybrid civili- 
zation has descended, and to which negro civilization has 
ascended, where all colors and classes meet on one level; as 
yau ascend from that point, so increases the aversion of the 
whites to being thrust down to an equality with the negro, 
(sympathies cannot be forced) ; and as you descend from that 
point, so will the negro who, in the United States, has made 





*Texas, Pp. 324 
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great advancement, feel himself superior to the mongrel breed, 
with whom he is brought in contact, so as ultimately to ex- 
perience an aversion even to amalgamation with them. All 
this is but human nature, and a wise provision it is. It pre- 
vails everywhere, and nowhere would it be stronger than 
among the philanthropists of England and certain parts of 

ew-England (where the grade of civilization is very high, 
and morals very pure), if they had a few millions of negroes 
settled among them.* 

We think that every humane man, who will carefully ex- 
amine this subject for himself, will arrive at the same conclu- 
sion as the writer of these few suggestions and facts—viz., 
that to encourage amalgamation is to encourage the commis- 
sion of crime and cruelty, the increase of ignorance and 
misery, and to insure the destruction of two races in attempt- 
ing to elevate one. 

When public opinion in England and the Northern States 
changes on this subject—when the attempt is no longer made 
to place the free negro of the latter country in a position which 
he cannot occupy—when the efforts to make the black and 
white amalgamate cease—then, and then only, will the color- 
ed man in the North begin to be treated with kindness, as he 
is in the South, and that animosity now so bitter against him 
begin to subside. But even then, the free negro must reform 
his life before he can be respected, or even willingly tolerated, 
any where.t 





* As an example of what may be called the sentimental feeling on this subject which pre- 
vails among persons generally, who have scarcely ever seen anegro, we may cite the fol- 
lowing paragraph from Mr. Weld’s Travels in the United States. An accident, it appears, had 
happened to the railway carriages in which Mr. Weld was travelling, on account of which 
the passengers (no one being injured) were compelled to form an impromptu “ pic nic ” 


party: 

* Daring our repast,” says Mr. Weld, “ wh‘ch was prolonged r passer le temps, the poor 
slaves sat apart. unheeded by all but myself. It would, indeed, have given me great saliafac- 
pon to have had it in my power to gather them within our circle, but this I knew was impos- 
sible,.”’—-p. 251. 

Now what reason can be alleged why those servants should have been brought to the 
table with the passengers, and “ gathered into their circle” ? Were they despised because 
they sat apart? Isit the custom in any part of the world, when dinner is announced, to 
descend to the kitchen and invite John and Thomas, and Mary and Susan, to join the guests 
at table in the drawing-room ? Nay, are not John and Thomas and Susan much happier in 
dining below, where their sympathies correspond, than with the !adies and gentlemen above ? 

Which of you having a servant ploughing, or feeding cattle, will say unto him by-and-by, 
when he is come from the field, ‘ Go and sit down to meat,’ and will not rather say unto him, 
* Make ready wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself and serve me, till I have eaten and 
drunken, and afterward thou shalt eat and drink’ ? 

+ It is curious that the Mosaic law forbids, even in material things, anything approaching 
amalgamation : 

* Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with divers seeds. 

“ Thou shalt not plough with an ox and an ass together. 

“ Thou shalt not wear a garment of divers sorts, as of woollen and linen, together,” &¢.— 
Deut. xxii. 9, 10, and 11. ’ 
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ART. I.—MONEY AS AN INSTITUTION. 


We daily observe hopeful and unmistakeable signs of the 
dawning of a new and conservative philosophy, and the com- 
mencement of a healthy political reaction. In nothing is this 
so apparent as in the many disquisitions on institutions; on 
their prescriptive character, natural origin and growth, and 
their great superiority to mere paper constitutions, which 
latter are worth nothing except in so far as they recognize, 
adopt, rest on, and are fortified by the former. Men begin 
not only to understand that political reaction is needed, but to 
have clear ideas of the philosophy which is te conduct this re- 
action. A distinguished instance of this was aflurded the 
other day in the Senate of the United States, by Senator Ches- 
nut. He ably opposed the philosophy of Aristotle, which treats 
society and its institutions as of natural and prescziptive growth 
and origin, to the mad schemes and speculations of the abo- 
litionists and socialists, who treat all government as a mere 
artificial, man-made thing. Reaction begins to have a defin- 
ite aim and object—to revive the philosophy of Aristotle, and 
inaugurate a governmental policy resulting from that philoso- 
phy, and to repudiate the philosophy of Locke and Adam 
Smith, and the little or no government doctrines which have 
grown out of them. When the South ceases its senseless 
prattle about the inferiority of negroes, and places itself on 
the grounds of this new philosophy, it will be respected and 
listened to. Not until then. s 

This doctrine of the natural and prescriptive character of 
institutions, and of government which is the aggregate of in- 
stitutions, can never be fully comprehended and appreciated 
until proved, illustrated, and enforced by examples. We must 
take up the chief institutions, common to all societies, and 
trace them back to that period when human history fades into 
the misty and oblivious past, and man, with all that apper- 
tains to him, vanishes into a by-gone eternity. 

We propose now to offer some reflections on money, one of 
the most interesting and potential of those institutions. The 
first mention that we find in history of money, is in the twenty- 
third chapter of Genesis, where Abraham buys the field and 
cave of Machpelah of Ephron for a burying-place. It appears 
that the value and usesof money were just as well understood 
then as now. Abraham weighed the silver to Ephron (which is 
the only correct test of value to this day), and it is described 
as ‘* Four hundred shekels of silver, current money with the 
merchant.” We will mention, incidentally, that this is, we 
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think, the first distinct historic notice of private ownership uf 
land, of the sale thereof, and of hereditary right therein. In the 
forty-ninth chapter of Genesis, Jacob, then in Egypt, says to 
his children : ‘‘ I am to be gathered unto my people ; bury me 
with my fathers, in the cave that is in the field of Ephron the 
Hittite ; inthe cave, that is in the field of Machpelah, which is 
before Mamre, in the land of Canaan, which Abraham bought 
with the field of Ephron the Hittite, for a possession of a bury- 
ing-place. There they buried Abraham, and Sarah his wife ; 
there they buried Isaac and Rebecca his wife; and there I 
buried Leah.” 

No county court attorney could have described the premises 
better. In those days the two most important of human institu- 
tions, landed property and money, were as much used, and well 
understood as now. Genesis being the oldest of books, of what- 
ever is there described as common, we may emphatically say 
that it existed from the beginning—for ‘‘ The memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary.” Hereditary right was more 
respected then than now. We Americans plough up grave- 
yards in every second generation. Our civilization, in too 
many things, is advancing backward. None of the white race 
were ever feund without money and a knowledge of its use 
Tacitus says, that the Swedes, even in his day, were remark- 
able for their love of money. ‘They were as far distant from 
Roman civilization, as any of the white race then known to 
the Romans. As far as history or tradition informs us, the 
use of money, in some form, has been universal and imme- 
morial. It is one of those institution as old as society ; and 
society and man are coeval and congenital. It is somewhat 
remarkable that speculative perfectionist philosophers, men 
who profanely and impiously propose to fabricate society, just 
as clocks and watches are fabricated, from the days of Plato 
to our own times, always denounce money as an evil, and en- 
deavor to dispense with it, in their schemes of government. 

They see, in strong light, the power which much money 
gives to its owners to tax, exact from, and tyrannize over those 
who have none, and do not see the good effects to society re- 
sulting from this perpetual exploitation of money. Wealth, 
whether in lands, money, or other capital, is power, but a 
power without which there could be no civilization, no aceu- 
mulation, no provision for famines, wars, and other casual- 
ties and calamities. 

Money, gold and silver, the natural currency of the white and’ 
Asiatic races, has baffled, in all ages, practical statesmen who 
have made war on it, quite as much as speculative philosophers. 
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All attempts to depreciate it by alloy, or to compel the use of 
a paper or other substitute, have resulted in disastrous failure. 
Yet, despite of universal experience, every nation attempts, at 
least once in a century, to tamper with nature’s currency. 
The tide is not more sure to find its level and rush in where 
a vacuum is afforded to it, than gold and silver to go where 
they are wanting, and to supersede and supplant all mere 
human substitutes and contrivances. Money and man are co- 
eval and congenital. Instinct, a revelation from Deity, not 
reason or experience, impelled mankind to its use. Like fire, 
clothes, and cookery, its uses came from Heaven, was taught 
to man by his Maker, just as the architecture, the industrial, 
social, and governmentai habitudes of beings were. Money 
is natural, and nature expelled to day will return to-morrow. 

The surgeon or the anatomist who attempts to invent a sub- 
stitute for the blood, isnot a whit more presumptuous and char- 
latanic than the statesman who endeavors to force into cir- 
culation any other currency in place of the precious metals. 
Money is as necessary to the social body, as blood to the natu- 
ral body. 

Every one is familiar with the uses and power of money 
for purposes of rule, of public improvement, and national de- 
fence or foreign conquest, in the hands of regularly constituted 
governments. Every one sees the influence in elections which 
wealth gives even to the honest rich, and everyone hears how 
money, used in direct bribery, too often determines not only 
who shall rule us, but what shall be the measures and the 
policy of government. Fire is not more liable to be used for 
ruinous and destructive purposes, than money. Yet we can 
no more dispense with money than with fire. As a represen- 
tative of labor, as a means by which laborers shall exchange 
the products of their labor, money is most commonly and 
beneficently used. We all see and feel that ‘when equal 
amounts of labor are exchanged, by means of money, for each 
other, that the transaction is fair and equitable, and promotive 
of human well being. When the mechanic sells his products to 
the merchant, takes his money, and buys grain of the farmer ; 
or the farmer sells his grain, and uses the money it brings to 
buy of the mechanic, the transactions challenge and command 
approbation. They fulfil the golden rule of “doing as we 
would be done by.” Each laborer bears equal burdens for the 
other, and receives equal benefits. This is the most ordinary use 
of money, and, the socialists and other speculative philosophers 
think, should be its only use—‘ that, in all vases, money 
should be used to exchange (as nearly as practicable) equal 
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amounts of labor for each other ;” ‘ that natural equity and 
the express injunction of Christian morality, equally require 
this mode of dealing.” 

This brings us to another view of the uses of money, in 
which it becomes the most interesting, most powerful, and 
least understood, of all governmental institutions. Money is 
not only used to pay labor, but ascapital to command it, and 
enjoy and consume its results, withont paying it anything, or, 
as the socialists contend, making it any equivalent return. 
This usage of money is what they call ezplottation, and con- 
demn altogether. When we wrote Cannibals All, we could 
not see its justification, but even then we did not doubt that 
it was right—because it was natural. We never doubt, for a 
moment, the wisdom or benevolence of God, never presume 
for a moment that we can always fathom his ways, and dis- 
cover the reasonableness or necessity of his works. 

When a man accumulates money, retires from labor, and 
lives on his interest, he ceases to pay labor, and merely com- 
mands it, or as the socialists say, explottates it—that is, gets 
something for nothing, and cheats and defrauds labor. How, 
say they, can it be right, equitable, and Christian, to labor for 
others as much as they labor for you, to take your daily 
wages, your capital, and exchange them for the labor of other 
people ; and also right to keep and accumulate those wages, 
and employ them as a means, by loan or other investment, to 
compel others to labor for you, you paying them nothing, for 
you retain your capital interest? ’Tis clear, in the first case, 
that you pay for labor, bear burden for burden, and equally, in 
the latter, that you pay nothing, bear no burdens for those 
who support you. Can both transactions possibly be fair and 
honest? At first view they seemnot. He who hires out 
capital and lives on the hire, seems to act upon the principle 
that “ Might makes right.” 

Agrippa solved this moral riddle more than two thousand 
years ago. They who stimulate labor to continual exertion, 
who beget, by their luxurious wants, competition among the 
skilful and inventive, who thus promote and advance civili- 
zation, and whose large accumulations are a safety fund and 
insurance in time of famine, are as useful members of society 
as the laborers themselves. Exploitation begets and preserves 
civilization, and secures society against famine. Whatever 
the name or form of government, the owners of money and other 
capital really exercise nine tenths of governmental powers. 
Is not money an institution ? 

We write no more now, because we feel that we have al- 
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ready given, in this essay, enough food for thought to our 
readers to puzzle them for a month. 


ART, I[L.—THE ATTITUDE OF THE SOUTH. 
“ Ye would be dupes and victims, and ye are.”—Veiled Prophet. 


Tue Constitution of the United States, as administered under 
the federal government, is a practical absolutism. Theoreti- 
eally viewed, it ranks among the most celebrated monuments 
of political wisdom, yielding not even to the august polity of 
the papacy, the proud Venetian governments or the celebrated 
Constitutions of Clarendon; but, perverted from the objects 
of its original institution, it assames, under the autocracy of 
the majority power, the shape of an unmitigated absolutism. 
As such it was denounced by Calhoun, by McDuffie, by Hayne, 
and, indeed, by that entire school of noble and patriotic South- 
ern statesmen who preferred independence to power, and were 
not abject or venal enough, to hawk their principles through 
federal thoroughfares, nor barter their large honors for the 
paltry consideration of glittering national baubles. The gov- 
ernment of the Union they believed to be a government, not of 
the numerical, but of the concurrent or constitutional major- 
ity—not a government of the popular masses of the nation, 
considered as a unit, but of the popular majorities of the States, 
regarded as sovereigns ; and the compact of Union was bind- 
ing not over, but between these sovereign powers ; and being 
peers, in political rights, they themselves were the constitu- 
tional judges, in the last resort, of the terms and conditions of 
the national compact. The National, Consolidation, or Union 
party maintain the opposite of these views, and base their 
conceptions of correct constitutional construction upon the 
visionary and fanatical doctrines of Rousseau, and the French 
Revolutionists, who make the principle of Individualism the 
basis of social organization, and, in effect, assert the suprem- 
acy of natural rights over and above the ordinary conven- 
tions of civil society. But it were a waste of time to attempt 
to show the absurdity of this most heretical and incendiary 
doctrine. It has been completely exploded by the illustrious 
Comte, in his Positive Philosophy, where he demonstrates 
that the family, and not the individual, is the true type of 
the social union—Individualism having no social recognition, 
save in the imaginations of political dreamers. But in spite 
of these evident truths, it must be owned that the open and 
ingenuous spirit of the South has been overreached by the 
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subtle and metaphysical genius of the North, and has fallen 
an easy victim to empty abstractions, and the skilful leger- 
demain of an insinuating casuistry. She yielded to an ab- 
straction when she made voluntary surrender to the North of 
her splendid empire to the Northwest ; she submitted to an 
abstraction when she accepted the fatal Grecian horse, in the 
shape of the Missouri Compromise ; she submitted to an ab- 
straction, when she consented to the adoption of the Wilmot 
Proviso. And she has submitted to all these repeated indig- 
nities and humiliations, not from a deficiency of strength to 
resent, but through a loyal and devoted attachment to the 
Constitution as construed by its founders; but her yielding 
and conciliatory temper has ceased to be a virtue, when the 
instrument which she reverenced has been couverted into an 
engine of insult and oppression. She refused to heed the Cas- 
sandra voice of honest John Randolph, when, in the Missouri 
controversy, he warned her against those bearing gifts; but 
she has lived to see armed men swarming from the prolific 
boso.n of that treacherous wooden offering, and carrying des- 
olation in her path. She has been taught to know that there 
are actually but two parties in the Union—the Northern and 
Southern—striving for political supremacy. She has been 
taught to know that the formidable party that opposes her 
march to power is organized on the avowed principle of bitter 
and irreconcilable hostility to her institutions. She has been 
taught to know that the Union is practically dissolved by the 
formation of these geographical divisions, and sectional issues ; 
yet, what does she do, what will she do? A sepulchral voice 
comes up from the mausoleum of the buried ages, responding 
—‘‘ Nothing! nothing! Carthago delenda est! As Mace- 
donian centralization absorbed the proud Hellenic Confede- 
racy ; as the tide of Persian and Mohammedan conquest swept 
away the liberties of Greece; as the savages of the German 
forests overthrew the monuments of the proud Roman civili- 
zation, so will the absolutism of the North array itself against 
ihe liberalism of the South. As Patrick Henry, as Luther 
Martin, as William Pinkney, were in their day struck down 
by the janizaries of Northern centralization, as they stood up 
boldly denouncing the Federal Constitution as a concealed 
despotism, under the mask of a free government, so will the 
noble defenders of Southern honor and Southern interests con- 
tinue, in all time to come, to be immolated on the shrine of 
Northern aggression and fanaticism. And the Federal Union 
is the instrumentality through which it will strive, as it has 
striven, to accomplish its nefarious and flagitious purposes. 
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The ‘“ Union and the Constitution” is the specious and ste- 
reotyped shibboleth of these shameless traitors, and the ery is 
taken up and prolonged by a class of wretched Southern mis- 
creants, who, for the sake of federal preferment and official 
power, are base enough to bare their ignoble necks to the 
Northern yoke, denominate it patriotism, and, leagued with 
incendiaries and assassins, denounce those loyal and honest 
Southern spirits who have the courage and the manliness to - 
tear the veil from the face of the masked Mohannah, and re- 
veal his hideous features to the world. They do forget that 
their own great Gamaliel—Alexander Hamilton—looked upon 
the Federal Constitution as only a temporary bond of union, 
which must, sooner or later, fall to pieces, through the pressure 
of its own superincumbent weight; and that the American 
colonies expended their blood and treasure, not for the sake of 
the Union, but for Independence. Painful as the reflection 
must be to every true Southron, it is, nevertheless, a melan- 
choly fact, that the South is her.own greatest enemy ; in her 
own bosom is cherished the fatal foe, that is to hand her over 
to the destroyer; in her own midst, and among her own people, 
are slumbering the elements of ruin and desolation, that are 
to make her to walk by the light of conflagrations and seek 
safety amid the noise of falling cities. It is, as it ever has 
been, her peculiar misfortune, to be cursed with the presence 
and counsels of a class of abject and slavish minds, who, while 
professing to maintain the justness and correctness of a prin- 
ciple, have not had the requisite courage to follow it to its 
farthest and extremest consequences ; who, while affecting to 
uphold a cause, tremble and turn pale when its path is shown 
to lie through great perils and dangers, and who are craven 
enough to attempt to shelter their cowardice under the shallow 
and contemptible subterfuge of a loyal and zealous attachment 
and devotion to the ‘ Union of their fathers ;’’ when, too, it 
is manifest that this cherished “ Union of their fathers” puts 
all its powers to work to compass the destruction of their 
fathers’ children. This vaunted reverence for the empty 
symbol of the Union, when indulged at the expense of self- 
respect, and every sentiment of heroic courage and manly 
honor, ceases to become a virtue, and becomes, at once, a 
crime—a crime against the State, a crime against society, a 
crime against the sanctities of home, and all the hallowed ties 
that cluster around the family altar. And these poor, timid, 
calculating fabricators of Southern opinion, and controllers of 
Southern action, are so lost to every sentiment of shame, as to 
base their attachment to the Union on the disgraceful and 
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grovelling argument of pecuniary loss and gain; and, by a 
strange arrangement of figures, attempt to prove to their own 
full satisfaction, that the Union is worth more than the sixty 
hundred millions that go to make up the sum total of Southern 
wealth and capital. Southern honor, they altogether cast 
aside as a worthless and unmarketable commodity in the 
shambles of Northern traffic, being even tco cheap for the pur- 
* poses of ordinary barter. They would likewise attempt to 
make it appecr that the South has no army, no navy, no 
military defences, to justify her in making a second Declara- 
tion of Independence ; as if armies, and navies, and military 
defences, were made of other material than brave and patriotic 
men, who, understanding their rights, knew how to defend 
them. It is unworthy of a race of men, boasting the blood of 
cavaliers, and an honored line of patriot heroes, in whom all 
the chivalry of noble action found its loftiest embodiment, to 
inquire what dangers and sufferings will come of dismember- 
ment; but, rather to ask what degradation will follow abject 
submission to the Colossus of centralization and arbitrary 
authority. They would pause, and tremblingly wish to know 
what guarantee they would have for the security of their insti- 
tutions when the omnipotent arm of the central authority shall 
be paralyzed by sectional violence, and independent States 
shall erect their empire upon the ruins of the prostrate Union ? 
The answer is to be found in the wtima ratio regum. 

Brave and manly lefenders of their right are ever feared and 
respected ; and a government based upon the principle of mili- 
tary subordination, has nothing to fear, even from a world 
coalesced in arms, provided it do but preserve intact that lofty 
and chivalrous spirit that places honor the foremost among the 
family of the virtues, and files the annals of the race with the 
records of so many noble and imperishable achievements ;_ but 
which, once lost, transforms a once-spirited race of heroes 
into a herd of supple and obedient slaves. If there be, in sooth, 
such an entity as the South; if there be those who still take 
pride in the name of Southron ; if there still lingers in South- 
ern breasts a remnant of that spirit that made immortal the 
names of Yorktown, Camden, Eutaw and Chalmette; if it be 
that Southern mothers have not ceased to give birth to noble 
Southern men; then, should all irritating party interests, 
party passions and prejudices, now fostered and stimulated 
by a debasing federal alliance, cease to distract the harmony 
of Southern counsels; and drawing together, in bonds of 
firmest connection, all the discordant and conflicting elements 
of Southern sentiment and opinion, now separating brother 
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from brother, erecting strong partition walls between public 
policy and private interest, and riveting more firmly around 
the neck of State franchises and local authority the chains of 
the central power, a Southern empire, resting its foundations 
upon the stable and impregnable principles, underlying its 
social structure, and extending its protecting arm over all the 
associated interests, growing out of similarity of climate, soil, 
and productions, should arise, and uniting all Southern hearts 
around the altar of one common Southern confederacy, assume 
its position among the great family of free and independent 
nations, 

But these high and gratifying hopes, so pleasing to the 
heart of Southern patriotism, can never ripen into the reality 
of fruition; the mental horizon of the great mass of men is 
ever circumscribed by the narrow limits of the selfish and in- 
terested motives and passiens of the hour; beyond, into the 
widening field of consequences—above, into the clear atmo- 
sphere of principles—below, into the hidden depths of causes— 
they never wander, but, groping in the darkness, following the 
vanishing footsteps of a mercenary philosophy, as pointed out 
by the delusive lights of individual interest and private gain, 
they never rise to the level of oatholic views, nor attain the 
stand-point of general conceptions. Calhoun saw the truth, and 
pointed out to the South the path of duty, honor, and safety ; 
but she rejected his counsel, made public bonfires of his 
works, and sought advice from her enemies, in the teachings 
of Webster. South Carolina, the noble mother of a race of 
heroes, still true to her principles, and proud revolutionary 
souvenirs, stands alone on the field of battle, deserted by her 
allies, and surrounded by the enemy; yet, defiantly fronting 
the foe, and resolute in her noble determination to uphold the 
cause, or perish in the defence of Southern honor ; but it is 
recorded by the finger of fate, that, like unhappy Ireland, the 
sun of her brief nationality is doomed to go down in blood ; 
yet not before she shall have attempted to break her chains on 
the head of the oppressor. That she will act, and that with 
calmness, dignity, and resolution, cannot be doubted. It is 
altogether possible that she will not again take her seat in the 
national councils ; but if she do, it will only be with a view of 
surveying the field, and fortifyjng more strongly her defensive 
position. But that she will be joined, and her action seconded, 
by a general Southern movement cannot be expected. Even 
Mississippi, so full of noble resolves and inconsiderable per- 
formances; so tenacious of her public honor and State inde- 
pendence, will hesitate, waver, and finally settle down into 
characteristic inaction. 
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It cannot be expected of a State that beheld, unmoved, its 
proud sovereignty dragged in chains before the federal star 
chamber, to be among the first, or even the /ast, to throw 
itself into the deadly federal breach, and form of its own 
bleeding body a bridge, over which Southern honor may pass 
safely on to victory. Along with her other Southern galley- 
slave azsociates, and meekly bearing the ball and chain of 
federal tyranny, will she consent to be ignominiously scourged 
and lashed into party submission, and Union degradation. 
With the example of the proud Germanic confederacy before 
her, maintaining, in the very heart of military Europe, and 
through the course of centuries, a government resting on the 
voluntary league of free and independent States; with the 
prospect of a degrading political helotism threatening her 
liberties ; with a full knowledge of the incendiary plots, 
scheming the overthrow of her -institutions, she kisses the 
chains and licks the hand of the traitorous arm raised to slay 
her. The federal government has violated its trust, failed 
to secure the objects of its original institution, and fallen into 
the virtual possession of a party of fanatics and incendiaries, 
whose movement is slow and insidious, but inevitable as des- 
tiny, and the South is as inevitably doomed to fall a victim to 
its machinations, and sink into the condition of an abject and 
degraded provincial dependency, with no voice in the federal 
councils, with her honor lost, her rights forfeited, her institu- 
tions abolished, and left in the possession of only such privi- 
leges as the central power may, in its arbitrary discretion, 
deem expedient for the governance of a subject viceroyalty. 
The meretricious professions of political parties, that affect the 
ability to reconcile irreconcilable forces, to harmonize inhar- 
monious elements, by drawing them together through the 
cohesive power of government patronage, and party corrup- 
tion, are as devoid of truth as they are insulting to Southern 
honor, no matter from what source they may come. A spir- 
ited and susceptible people would resent the insult, and the 
arrogant and dictatorial spirit of party would stand rebuked, 
before the majesty of Southern sentiment. But, except Caro- 
lina, there is now no South. All that country lying to the 
south of the Missouri meridian, is only a Southern depart- 
ment of the Northern government. Northern sentiments and 
opinions are advocated by Southern printing presses, in the 
very heart of Southern influence and feeling; and blind at- 
tachment to the Federal Union, inculeated as a duty more 
binding than devotion to those rights that gave the Union 
being. Nationality is appealed to, as a salve for the stripes 
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and bruises itself has inflicted ; and the sacrilegious infatua- 
tion goes to the length of invoking the name of Washington 
to consecrate the cause of arbitrary power. Nothing is more 
stupid than this general disposition to judge the transactions 
of the present, by the principles and teachings of the past—a 
fallacy that cost Charles Stuart his head and throne, and 
which will cost the South her liberty, independence, and polit- 
ical empire. In spirit, neither is the government nor the 
people of the Federal Union of 1860, the same with that of 
1790; and if.the revered memory of Washington is attempted 
to be made the vicarious scape-goat for all-the sins and iniqui- 
ties of a grinding political absolutism, then should it go down, 
laden with the curses of freemen, to the latest generations. 

But South Carolina, standing solitary and alone, sublime in 
her friendless isolation, austere in the stern iaflexibility of her 
principles, unawed by the frowns of power, nor cast down by 
the dangers that surround her, will meet the crisis with a 
firmness and dignity worthy of her ancient renown, and be- 
coming the spirit of a noble and chivalrous people. Nor will 
it be hers to inquire, ‘*‘ How shall all this be done?” nor yet, 
‘** Where shall the line of separation between North and South 
be drawn ?” but, with her own strong arms, throwing open 
the gates of the temple of Janus, and pointing to her own 
State boundaries, as the extreme limits of her obedience, she 
will, like Marius, amid the ruins of Carthage, seat herself 
among the prostrate columns and broken arches of the Federal 
Union, and meditate on the fate of those governments that 
attempt to build durable empires on the foundations of truth 
forsaken, faith betrayed, and Justice perverted. 


ART. 1V¥.—OUR FEDERAL UNION, 


J am not about to discuss the claims of parties, but the 
Federal Union. Indeed, no one can deny the unmistakable 
evidences everywhere throughout the country of a deep and 
increasing discontent pervading the public mind. Nor is this 
condition of affairs confined to yesterday or to-day; on the 
contrary, for more than a quarter of a century the sentiment 
of alienation between the Northern and Southern sections of 
the confederacy, has been developed so steadily and rapidly as 
to arouse the gravest apprehensions for the perpetuity of the 
union of the States. Had this feeling been accidental, it would 
have long since reached its climax, and forever ceased ; but it 
has been growing deeper and wider, until its force is felt 
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throughout the entire society and in every department of the 
federal government. 

A fact so universal, continuous, and patent, so immense 
and alarming, far from being of accidental] origin, and of a tran- 
sient character, from the very nature of things, must be the 
result of causes adequate to its conception. A. great nation 
like this, springing from a source so noble and beneficent, and 
following over a career of. prosperity and happiness so unex- 
ampled, cannot be brought to the verge of dissolution—of 
breaking asunder the ligaments of its union, unless there were 
causes of divergence and disagreement deeply-seated, active, 
and dangerous, if not fatal, in the bosom of the society of 
which it is composed. 

Let us endeavor to find out what these causes are. What, 
then, it may be asked, are the influences that have effected 
this breach between the two sections? Can they be eradi- 
cated, or if not, so directed as to be harmless? and if neither, 
ean the Southern section continue in the Union consistently 
with its honor and safety ? 

These are the questions upon which the supreme and vital 
issue is to be determined, and it is our duty to consider them 
with the moderation, courage, and frankness of men accustom- 
ed to the responsibilities of self-government. 

The first of these causes I take to consist of the radical 
difference, in the principles, upon which Northern and South- 
ern society is constituted. This difference may not have been 
so marked in the infancy of these States, but it has been de- 
veloped, like all the elements of their constitution, with their 
growth and progress. 

The central idea of Northern society upon which it is based, 
and to which it has struggled to conform itself, is the absolute 
equality—the politica!, civil, and social equality of all the 
races of men. During the settlement of these colonies, and 
especially at the period of their movement toward indepen- 
dence, the most popular school of political philosophy taught 
that mankind existed in a state of nature anterior to all gov- 
ernment, in which they were absolutely free and equal without 
laws, customs, or any impediments whatever to restrain them ; 
that they voluntarily surrendered these natural rights for the 
protection and benefits that government would confer, and that, 
as parties to the conpact, they still retain intact an unmiti- 
gated equality. Although originating in France, this dogma 
became the basis of Northern institutions, and they inexorably 
gravitate to it. 

Southern society rests on entirely opposite grounds. It not 
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only rejects the doctrine of equality, as erroneous in the light 
of reason and history, but assumes it to be impossible of real- 
ization. It holds that men never have existed, that they 
cannot exist, outside of nor independent of society, nor society 
of government; that political and civil liberty are prizes rarely 
won and possessed, even by the most enlightened races, and 
that so far from being the birthright of all mankind, they are 
privileges to be enjoyed only by those who have the will and 
capacity to acquire and maintain them; that they do not ex- 
ist as the air and sunshine, but result from the most compli- 
cated and delicate systems of social organization, hard to es- 
tablish, never perfected, and easily destroyed. 

In the Northern States, physical causes had much to do 
with the prevalence and spread of the theory of equality. In- 
heriting the characteristics of the old Puritanic stock, the 
country being better adapted to manufactures and commerce 
than to agriculture, and moreover, being sparely populated and 
of a vigorous climate, there were no serious obstacles to the 
development of this idea. The abolition of the African slave 
trade, and an immense immigration from Europe, soon ren- 
dered free labor cheaper than slave labor, so that the latter 
was driven into the more southern latitudes, where cireum- 
stances were especially adapted to it. Hence, in a few years, 
the principle of inequality in one form disappeared from the 
entire framework of society at the North. The leaders of 
this school have not only striven for equality of political and 
civil rights for the descendant of the African, but impelled the 
weaker sex to claim a still further advance of its position ; 
and here and there timidly and adroitly made faint demands 
for equality, with respect to property, for the laboring classés. 
Such isthe elemental idea, and such its tendencies within the 
sphere and scope of Northern society. 

When the principle is once asserted, as the basis of social 
and governmental organization, what power shall assign and 
where shall be its limits? If all men are born free and equal, 
why bound that equality by political privileges? If equals in 
this wise, why not equals also with regard to those higher and 
more precious rights which constitute the basis of life, and 
without which human existence itself would be impossible ? 
If equals with respect to the structures of man’s own hand— 
those works which he may have erected by art and science ; 
if, in government and society, the most degraded may claim posi- 
tions equal to the most exalted race, why are they not equals 
also with regard to the direct gifts of God himself—the land, 
its products, and accumulated riches? It cannot be denied 
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that the doctrine of equality much more clearly and impera- 
tively demands and justifies an equal distribution of property 
than an equal distribution of political rights. The strongest 
confirmation of the ttuth of this statement is, that wherever 
this form of society has prevailed in matuted States, or 
wherever an approximation to it has been effected, the lowest 
class has demanded an equality of property. In Roman and 
in French history, no fact stands more conspicuous. And 
such has been the historic experience of this idea, that the 
assertion may be made, with a challenge of contradiction, that 
it never prevailed absolutely, with respect to civil and politi- 
cal rights, unless there were a large standing army to guaran- 
tee the safety of property and life. 

In spite of all the appliances of modern civilization, its me- 
chanic and artistic triamphs, its mighty agencies, that guide 
human passions and thoughts, as the wind the waves—the 
constitution of civil society, conforming to human nature, 
which is unchangeable, is such as to forbid the enlightenment 
of all classes in ap organized and mature state. Capital fails 
not to accumulate in the hands of a few; two orders arise, 
the capitalist and the laborer. The vices, not less than the 
wants and unequal capacities of men, resolve them into this 
relation, and conspire perpetually to intensify it. In seasons 
of scarcity, pressed by their necessities or desires, and stimu- 
lated by artful demagogues and fanatics, they seek the re- 
construction of government and accomplish its overthrow, un- 
less prevented by force of arms. In the language of the most 
philosophical of statesmen, the profound Burke: “ Those who 
attempt to level never equalize. In all societies consisting of 
various descriptions of citizens, seme description must be up- 
permost. ‘The levellers, therefore, only change and prevent the 
natural order of things; they load the edifice of society by 
setting up in the air what the solidity of the structure requires 
to be on the ground.” In states based upon equality, stand- 
ing armies are required to keep the lowest class “on the 
ground,” and toconserve the mterests of society. Hence 
equality leads to a despotic form of government. 

Of all existing governments, that of France is the most des- 
eer and of all people, the French enjoy most largely the 

nefits of social and political equality. Of all civilized people, 
the English are the most unequal in condition, and of all 
governments, with one exception, among great states, theirs 
is the most liberal. In the organization of society, the ele- 
ment of slavery supplies the place of standing armies. The 
elass which necessitates this safeguard, does not exist; it does 
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not constitute a political element, nor is it clothed with polit- 
ical power, but is placed under individual rule, and thus order 
is preserved, while a liberal government is maintained. The 
government is, in a great degree, relieved of exercising any 
authority over the lowest class, it being placed under the care 
and control of legitimate guardians. This same class, in states 
professing equality, is vested with political rights, and be- 
comes the source of disasters and anarchic disorders, ultimately 
requiring, to preserve civilization, the rigorous exercise of 
absolute and central authority. Thus it is seen that all the 
pagan republics lodged the foundations of society on slavery, 
and that so soon as this rock was removed, by the agitation of 
modern revolutions, great monarchies arose, and standing 
armies became the means by which society was preserved and 
was enabled to progress. No sooner does the one disappear 
than the other replaces it. Sometimes, it is true, they co- 
exist; but this state of facts originates in the apprehension of 
external violence, or in the purpose of foreign conquest. It 
is an accidental, not a necessary condition. In states which, 
by virtue of youth, have not arrived at density of population, 
or from any cause are incapable of sustaining such a popula- 
tion, a liberal government is consistent with: equality of poli- 
tical and civilrights. But this is exceptional, and when such 
instances are taken as grounds of argument, they lead to — 
palpable fallacy and dangerous consequences. History, and 
reason, and the contemporary condition of mankind, all testify 
unequivocally to the truth of these observations. We cannot 
alter, though we may deplore, if we please, the nature of man 
and the constitution of civil society. 

It may, indeed, charm the imagination of the poetic philos- 
opher, forgetful of the fall, to picture mankind as a happy 
brotherhood, dwelling in innocence amid the delights of nature, 
as the first parents among the beauties of Paradise. As he 
looks over the track of ages and surveys the present condition 
of his fellow-men, his mind, filled with the pleasing illusion, 
may see only the monuments of their virtues and the evidences 
of their happiness. 

The true politician, however, not less than he, appreciates. 
the aspirations of mortals; but he sees them as they are, as 
they have been, and as they may be. He knows what pas- 
sions, what vices, what virtues, what strength, what weak- 
ness, what wants, compose the complex structure of so- 
ciety. He beholds not only the victorious few shouting 
victory, but the myriad many struggling to sustain the pres- 
sure that bears them down; he sees the emblazoned banner, 
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but beneath its folds he sees the cross; he hears the choral 
song, but there falls on his ear the soft sad music of humanity. 

Here, then, on the one hand, is Northern society with its 'pe- 
culiar dogmas, moving along with what wisdom, energy, and 
charity, it may, to its ‘destined ends—evolving whatever there 
may be in its composition for the benefit or injury of man- 
kind. 

In the Southern States, composed chiefly of the descendants 
and partisans of the Cavaliers and Huguenots, there existed 
side by side with them, in great numbers, the most degraded 
of all the races of men. To have attempted to raise them to 
an equality with the white race, would at once have involved 
the whole in countless woe and ruin. Shortly after the Union 
was formed, the two sections found themselves standing face 
to face, and arrayed upon these two different systems ‘of s0- 
ciety. The one tending toward an absolute equality, moving 
steadily forward, with an ever-increasing velocity in that direc- 
tion. In the other, the inequality of the two races, has been grow- 
ing wider and wider, until at the present moment, there is an 
impassable chasm between them. 

But differences in society beget diflerences in the expres- 
sion of that society. Government takes its shape and dimen- 
sions from the necessities of society, and soon perishes unless it 
conforms to them. The prime object of all government, to ex- 
press it in a single word, is order. Unless life and property be 
made secure, or “measurably so, unless laws for this purpose be 
enacted and executed, so that the avenues of trade and com- 
merce, the fields, the workshop, and the fireside be protected, 
there can be none other than barbaric and savage life, in which 
individual prowess controls everything. What would preserve 
order—this essential requisite—in one condition of society, 
would be inadequate in another and different society. Now, 
both the Northern and Southern sections being represented in 
a federal government, and the former demanding that its 
dogmas be recognized and conformed to, throughout the whole 
jurisdiction of ‘that government, and the latter as unequivo- 
eally insisting upon the prevention of disorder and revolution, 
by the sanction and protection of its or ganization—there 
necessarily to this extent arises a conflict. The North secks 
to establish the equality of the races everywhere within the 
reach of the federal government. Southern society is based, 
its life and soul are staked, upon the inequality of the races ; 
not only its aims, its expansion and progress, but its very ex- 
istence. If, obedient to the former, the government itself 
would become the instrument of the disruption, decay, and 
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death of the Southern section. It would reverse the very pur- 
poses for which ail government is established. It would be, 
as if the custodians themselves, invaded the citadel which they 
were bound to defend, No State, no form of society, could 
possibly survive a government inimical to its interests, re- 
pressing, limiting, and attacking, instead of protecting and ad- 
vancing its social institutions. Here lies the conflict. Unless 
such were the case, unless the North insisted on the equality 
of the races and legislation in accordance with this doctrine, 
so far as the powers of the federal government extend, which 
is equivalent to a war of legislative enactment against the 
South, destroying all order and civilization, there could be 
no contest, no conflict, no essential antagonism between the sec- 
tions. Under this state of facts, there is, has been, and will 
continue to be, a conflict between the two sections, which must 
endure until science shall have enlightened the North on the 
great question of the races, and corrected her political philoso- 
phy, or until the South submits. And not all the traditions, 
nor all the advantages, boundless as they are, of the Union, 
have been sufficient to repress this cause of contest between the 
two sections, for it arose out of their social organizations, and 
was bound to manifest itself sooner or later in the govern- 
ment. 

But, powerful as this cause has been, it alone was not suffi- 
cient to have produced this grievous alienation. Another has 
been to it an important auxiliary and brought efficient rein- 
foreement ; and this is, the intense sectionalism of the North. 

As a general rule, men love their homes and friends, then 
their State, next their section, and afterward the federal 
government. It would be idle to spend time in illustrating 
this truth—this affection for locality. It has been clearly ex- 
emplified under various cireumstances in other countries ; in 
the Italian republics, in Spain, in France, in Germany. In- 
deed, no one can turn over a page of our own or of any his- 
tory, or talk with the first comer on the highway, without 
meeting proof of it. But it has been developed in an intense 
form in the North from the fact that she has outstripped the 
South in the career of material progress, in population, and, 
consequently in political power. By excluding the South at 
the very commencement from the common territories, and by 
the adoption of a system of revenue to encourage Northern 
manufactures and commerce, and of disbursements whereby 
treasure was poured into that section, while the South, being 
the exporting and the consuming section, has borne an over- 
whelmingly undue share of the expense of the government— 
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and thus holding out inducements to attract the immense im- 
migration North, while extinguishing the means of increasing 
Southern labor by special prohibition—the action of the fed- 
eral government itself has in a great degree caused this in- 
equality between the two sections. But losing sight of this 
agency, the North ascribes the result to the superiority of her 
State and social institutions. From this springs her intense 
sectionalism, and to this may be traced her arrogance and pre- 
sumption in the administration and policy of the common gov- 
ernment. 

In addition to these two causes, another may be mentioned 
which had been powerless by itself, but having these as a 
basis, in conjunction with them, has been equally direct and 
potent in its operation; it is the ambition of Northern politi- 
cians. From the foundation of the government there have 
been two national parties. It was soon discovered by Northern 
politicians that the equilibrium between the sections would be 
destroyed, and that the North would have the entire control cf 
the federal government, in virtue of her vast population. 
When the effects of the stoppage of the African slave-trade 
were visible on the South, and of the immense immigration 
from Europe on the North, it was evident that it would take 
but little time to give the latter vastly preponderating majori- 
ties. Both wings of the two parties finding a third party in 
the North, devoted to equality, inspired by sectionalism, and 
holding the balance of power, coquetted for its favors, gradu- 
ally conceded point after point, until it finally became the dom- 
inant party in that section, and holds out to its followers to- 
day, the patronage of a government of nearly one hundred 
millions per annum, and the political supremacy forever~ over 
one of the fairest portions of the globe. For a long period of 
time public attention was occupied by secondary and unsec- 
tional questions, by questions of peace and war, of tariffs, of 
banks, and of internal improvements; and issues such as these, 
as soon as the Northern section discovered that it was by dint 
of federal numbers about to clutch in its grasp the absolute 
control of the government, were absorbed in the recent issue 
between the sections. The old Whig party, in spite of its perfect 
organization, in spite of its liberal spirit and great intelligence, 
and its enthusiastic devotion to the Union, was betrayed by its 
leaders, deserted by its rank and file, and perished in the em- 
brace of the Anti-Southern party at the North. The American 
party split before it could be organized on a national scale, 
the fragments flying apart, as if mutually repulsed North and 
South by repellant and antagonistic forces, never more to reunite. 
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The Democratic party was overwhelmed with disastrous de- 
feat in the last Presidential election, with a Northern man for 
its candidate, in ajl but four of the Northern States, and you 
behold it to-day, torn by dissensions and staggering along as if 
already stricken with premature decrepitude and decay. 

And along the whole line of the southern sections north- 
ward, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the base of 
an immense party rests, culminating toward the North, whose 
organization is perfect, whose leaders are sagacious, learned, 
and bold, and which proposes to take possession of the govern- 
ment. The desire to carry out the policy of equality to the 
extreme limit of the government, and in virtue of the asserted 
superiority of the North, to exercise a preponderating influence 
on the destiny of the country, and thus to gratify the ambition 
of Northern politicians for place and power—these are the 
sources whence arose this great party ; and it is from them, and 
them alone, that it derives support. Having absorbed all 
other parties, it has come to be the complete embodiment of 
Northern encroachment on the integrity and rights of the 
South. It has no policy; it sets forth no system of adminis- 
tration for the government. Questions, even the most impor- 
tant as well as the most trivial, in the field of domestic and 
foreign politics, are alike discarded. Its whole life is con- 
tained in its antagonism tothe South. ‘Take this from it, and 
you would behold its instant dissolution. 

These are the influences—the radieal influences, in my judg- 
ment, that have produced this estrangement between the North- 
ern and Southern sections of the confederacy. We have seen 
how, beneath their pressure, one cord after another of the 
Union has given way ; how they have distempered the whole 
Northern section ; how its literature has become full of hos- 
tility to the South ; how the two most powerful religious de- 
nominations have severed all connection with their brethren of 
the minority section ; how social life has become embittered ; 
how parties, venerable and patriotic, have been destroyed ; and 
at last how a great party, giving more efficient form and ex- 
pression to these influences, strides the whole North like a 
Colossus. In fact, the whole current of Northern thought and 
feeling, originally tinged with dislike, is now swollen to over- 
flowing with deadly hate to the institutions of Southern so- 
ciety. Nor have they been without a decided influence on the 
government. The proposition to exclude Southern institu- 
tions from the common territories ; to deny admission to States 
with institutions similar to our own; to confiscate Southern 
property within Northern jurisdiction ; to abolish slavery in 
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the District of Columbia, having already destroyed freedom of 
trade with respect to it therein; to abolish the internal com- 
merce of negroes between the Southern States ; to exclude all 
slaveholders from office, and finally to remodel the govern- 
ment and to abolish the system of slavery throughout the en- 
tire confederacy; the intemperance of the Northern mind in 
all its modes of expression against the South; the deadly hate 
which has invaded, with torch and steel, her peaceful borders : 
—all these schemes, more or less violent, more or less uncon- 
stitutional, are but the legitimate results of the causes I 
have dwelt upon. Evidently it is only as they manifest them- 
selves in the action of the federal government that they are 
capable of deeply injuringt he Southern section. It is, there- 
fore, through the government that they must be combated. 
What barriers are there in the government to prevent these 
elements of hostility to the South from becoming embodied in 
the laws of the land? ‘True, there are express provisions in 
the Constitution guaranteeing Southern rights, as if antici- 
pating encroachment. True, constitutions are intended to 
protect minorities against the aggressions of majorities, but 
the best of constitutions is powerless for protection under a 
government whose ultimate organization, by the exercise of 
federal numbers, may be made to eonform to the wishes of 
the dominant section. With a majority of two thirds of both 
Houses and three fourths of the States, the entire government 
may be changed throughout. How stood the two sections 
when they agreed to form the Union, and how stand they 
now ? 

The population of the Northern States in 1790 was 1,977,899. 
The population of the Southern States was then 1,852,027. 
They had equal representations in the Senate. There was a 
small preponderance in the House of Representatives and in 
the Electoral College, notwithstanding the equality of the 
population, in favor of the North, owing to the fact, that in 
estimating federal numbers five slaves eount but three. Such 
was the happy equality of the two sections aecording to the 
first census taken under the government. 

The population of the Northern States in 1850 was 
13,400,000. The population of the Southern States was 
9,600,000. In the Senate the North has a majority of six, in 
the House of Representatives a majority of fifty-seven, and in 
the Electeral College a majority of sixty-three. Nor is this all. 
It is quite certain that before the present decade has expired, 
three more Northern territories will have been admitted as 
States, increasing the Senatorial majority to twelve ; and that 
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the census for this year will show very largely-increased ma- 
jorities in favor of the North, in both the lower House and the 
electoral college, and that there will be an actual falling off 
in the delegations of some of the Southern States. But the 
end is not yet. It is calculated by very reliable statists, that 
at the present ratio of increase, and especially if the South be 
excluded from the territories, the North, in addition to its 
already preponderating majorities throughout the government, 
will possess the power, before two decades shall have expired, 
to re-organize all its departments and to change its character, 
without violating the forms of the Constitution. 

Thus we will perceive that the equality which existed at 
the origin of the government between the two sections, and 
their consequent power for protection, has been borne away 
by the progress of events, which forbid all hope of its restor- 
ation. It is clear that there is no possible way to evade, 
eradicate, or arrest the influences which have produced this 
disturbance in their relative strength. Nor is it less apparent 
that the disparity between them will progress to a point at 
which the Southern section will be utterly powerless to with- 
stand the encroachments of the North. See how they stood 
half a century ago; how they stand to-day ; and what must 
be their condition ten, twenty, fifty years from this time. And 
hence arises the gravest of all questions which, since the estab- 
lishment of the confederacy, has ever forced itself upon the 
deliberate judgment of the Southern people; and they are 
bound, not less by honor and truth than by the instinct of self- 
preservation, to give to it a serious and firm consideration. 
How much longer can they continue in the Union with 
safety and without humiliation? Are they willing to sink 
again to the level of colonial dependence—to exchange the 
imperial] robes of sovereignty for the livery of political servi- 
tude? Shall the Union become the link of Mazentius, bind- 
ing the living and the dead? Is it not time that there should 
be co-operation and harmony throughout the entire extent of 
tae Southern section? Should not the South, in the present 
juncture, prepare for every emergency—unite ail her sons, in 
a compact body, in defence of the institutions, the homes, and 
the graves of their forefathers. She owes it to herself, not 
less than to them, to preserve the freedom and brave spirit that 
they bequeathed. With a territory of eight hundred thousand 
square miles—the richest and most magnificent domain on 
the earth—a climate varied, temperate, and healthful ; a so- 
ciety of ten millions of population, intelligent, hardy, and in- 
dustrious, producing a surplus revenue of two hundred mil- 
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lions per annum; with order preserved everywhere through- 
out the whole extent, without the bayonet; a peaceful, reli- 
gious, and progressive people, dwelling amid the monu- 
ments of the highest civilization, and bridling all its agencies 
into their service, knowing above all that the “ fear of God is 
wisdom, and the fear of man is folly ”—such a people, such a 
land, will have independence im the Union or “independence 
out of the Union. 





ART. V.—DELUSIONS OF FANATICISM.* 


We will consider in this paper, both ancient and modern 
philanthropy, and the sensible conservatism of the one and 
the fanatic delusions of the other, with their relations to 
slavery, and then enter on the main theme that tempts our 
inquiry. 

It is worthy of remark, that philanthropy first suggested 
the enslavement of the African in the New World, and was 
also the first to suggest his emancipation ; and that, though its 
motives in both instances were pure, its kindness was mis- 
taken, and destructive to civilization. Las Casas recommend- 
ed it as a relief to.the Indian, and the learned and benevolent 
of his time saw in the slave-trade the means of developing 
the resources of the rich glebes and mines of tropic continents, 
that could be worked only by compulsory labor, and of evan- 
gelizing races who were wasting in cannibal broils and idle fes- 
tivities, the strength that was given them to increase the 
earth’s productions and cheapen the comforts of the poor. 
Neither reason nor humanity, through other than mistaken 
motives, would ever sanction the monstrous doctrine, that the 
ranks of barbarous hordes should stand with presented arms, 
and exclude from their shores the starving millions who were 
willing to toil, from fertile and unappropriated continents that 
heathen laziness had suffered to grow up in a tangled wild of 
forests. Man has but a given quantity of soil capable of pro- 
ducing the necessaries of life. If a part of this lies under a cli- 
mate whose wealth can be elaborated only by compulsory 
labor, that race best fitted for the work by physical powers, 
and rendered worthless for everything else by contracted in- 
tellects, must be employed by force. The limit to earth’s re- 
sources, and the want of limit to man’s reproduction is the 
cause of human selfishness, and it is the duty of Christians to 
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so regulate the affairs of nations as to cause the least suffer- 
ing and least amount of selfishness. Christ saw in this one 
thought the ceaseless poverty and despotism that were to afflict 
the race forever, and counselled obedience to the ‘ powers 
that be,” and at the same time gave to the world that beau- 
tiful morality, which alone was capable of consoling man in 
his troubles with hope and sympathy and love, and which 
lightened his poverty by its sweet charities and its doctrines of 
economy and prudence in domestic arrangements, and of tem- 
perance in his diet, which, while it strengthened his health, 
added to his ability of sustaining a family, and gave him a Jon- 
gevity that would enable him to raise his children in an 
honest calling. And so perfectly has Christianity been adapt- 
ed to our situation thus far in the world’s history, that if all 
were industrious and nothing was wasted, crime and pauper- 
isna would be unknown. Centuries have been wasted in ma- 
turing a constitution for the American public, when a better 
one might have been had in Holy Writ. The Bible this mo- 
ment would be the best constitution for a modern nation. It 
arrays itself as sternly against license as oppression, and for 
the first time in human history the querulous fanatic curses 
his religion and storms against Deity. If the doctrines of the 
New Testament were codified properly and made both our law 
and religion, we would have the most complete constitution 
that men have yet seen. But to return from our digression. 
these then were the opinions, expressed or implied, that influ- 
enced early philanthropists in giving their sanction t» the in- 
stitution of slavery. The philanthropy of Las Casas and 
his contemporaries, was dictated by a sincere humanity and 
sound policy, which recognized an inseparable mixture of good 
and evil in all things human, and which advocates reform only 
where it seemd to ameliorate the condition of the race. But 
it appears that modern philanthropy lacks both the sense and 
honesty of the ancient, and that where we are zealous and 
sincere we are impracticable. 

This is an age of democracy, and men acquire notoriety 
easiest by some fanatic innovation. Hence the swarms of 
transcendentalists with their celestial visions and ecstatic rap- 
tures, and their gong jargon of literary ubscurities. Hence 
the crazy philosophers and religious enthusiasts, bad literateurs 
and greasy demagogues. Judging from what we read and 
hear, every hamlet has a Milton ; every village a Luther, and 
every country is prolific in Christs, purer than the aforetime 
God, and Bibles more accommodating than that handed down 
by the Jews. Of course, the general prosperity, and unprece- 
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dented spread of intelligence, have done their part toward pro- 
ducing this phenomenon, just as sudden wealth intoxicates or 
sudden light dazzles. The principle suggested by Las Casas, 
carried fully out, would be a profound one, and should be ap- 
plied not only to tropical America but to the whole heathen 
world, if there is an earnest desire to civilize the anthro- 
pophagi. A repartimiefito system might be adapted to all 
Africa, and its inhabitants orally civilized. This is the only 
method that will ever free England from its dependence on the 
South. True, in that case, the people might finally go through 
the same decadence and barbarism that melted the Roman 
slaves and their masters in one race, but even this would be 
better than the eternal stagnation of China or Japan. As it 
is, however, the hopes and designs of the Christian will be 
defeated. Negroes, Mexicans, and Indians, will be gradually 
crowded southward by the advancing ranks of Anglo-Saxon 
labor, and finally exterminated by the vices of that civiliza- 
tion, whose virtues they have no desire nor capacity to emu- 
late. This will be the destiny of heathen nations, not only 
in America but in Africa and the Northern and Austral Asias, 
and wherever the climate admits of white labor. In torrid 
lands, after another century of costly experiments in emanci- 
pation, the black, we predict, will continue the Saxon’s slave, 
unless Heaven accomplishes his regeneration by an unexpected 
miracle. This is the only way to civilize the heathen, and at 
the same time make heathen labor help to civilize the world 
by adding to its edible wealth. Thus, modern philanthropy, 
by its unreasonable notieus of abolition, will, in a great meas- 
ure, defeat, or at least postpone, the very objects it professes to 
advance. Its mercy is poison to the race it pretends to love, 
and its embrace death to the black man. It is but the dis- 
guise of Northern and English selfishness, that is crowding 
down the African to the lowest ‘ bottom of society” to open 
new fields for the expansion of its own energy. But modern 
philanthropy is a very different thing from the benignant love 
and sensible humanity of Las Casas, and is effected by very 
different causes. The character of the present philanthropists 
is exactly that of the French reformers, whose childish no- 
tions of liberty, in connection with other things, brought on 
the “‘ Reign of Terror.” We have the same enthusiastic and 
visionary Girondists, who were honest in their belief of hu- 
man perfectibility, but who were pious sentimentalists ard 
studied men in books, and who had the same amiable idea of 
the race as the Hispaniolans had of the Spaniards on their ar- 
rival in the New World. We have the same Jacobins, with 
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their wild yells of equality and fraternity and bloody threats 
of the guillotine, by way of curing political heresy, and who, 
too, had their dream of universal liberty. We have the same 
knaves and demagogues, who ridiculed the idea of God, and 
who have always been the scourges of mankind, when oppor- 
tunity gave them power, and who practised on the frenzied 
vagaries and the stupid prejudices of zealots, and excited their 
malice and vengeance against the nobles, very much as a 
Spanish torreador excites the ire of a mad bull against his 
companions, by waving a piece of red flannel. We have the 
same howl for blood from the pauper, the idler, and the criminal, 
who, like wild wolves, seem to snuff the coming revolution 
that is to license them to rob and pillage and lead a life of 
voluptuous indolence. Our age has been too prosperous, and 
widespread ease and wealth have made parents too indulgent 
to their children. They have amused themselves with them 
instead of training them; they have forgotten, that in rearing 
boys, firmness should temper affection, and that religion is not 
an enthusiastic sentiment to yield over our crimes, or the bug- 
bear used by priests to frighten parishioners into a slavish hu- 
mility, but a thing of duty and restraint in which reason and 
self-denial checked and directed the wild impulses of the 
heart. People talk much cant about the heart, and complain 
of its searcity—there is too much heart. We want wisdomand 
self-control, and a proper charity and honesty that come of a 
reasoning and not a sentimental Christian. The latter is al- 
ways impulsive ; fair in promise and poor in execution, and is 
always blinded by delusion; and, by weeping over imaginary 
wrongs and laughing at real distress and infirmity, unavoid- 
ably sink into Pharisees. 

It is this love-novel piety that leads to the crimes of the Ana- 
baptists and- Puritans, and the still greater despotism and 
licentiousness of the Mormons. We want the Dorian spirit 
that trains, and not the Ionian, that loves without morals and 
enjoys without judgment : we must not lose common sense in 
sentimental zeal. This will do for boys and girls in their first 
love, and brides and grooms in their nuptial tours. We see 
the evidence of the foregoing statements in the thousands of 
talented young men, who have been brought up by over- 
kind parents in idle indulgence, and who have mistakenly 
thought that uncultivated genius and a character of reckless 
prodigality would insure their.success. By this class the land 
is filled by paupers and counterfeiters, and the penitentiaries 
with thieves and murderers. The impatient filibustero spirit 
everywhere prominent ; the defiance of law and parental au- 
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thority ; the easy spirit of spurious charity that has substituted 
prisons for gibbets, and the childish humanity that softens the 
penalties of crime, or allows the criminal to escape and renew 
his devastations on society ; the loose executions of law by 
those in office—all show a declining tendency in our Republic. 
This mass of combustibles requires but the felon’s hand to 
apply the torch to flame up in an intestine war, that even the 
power of the more honest and orderly could not extingnish. 
Everywhere we find demagogues ready, on any emergency, 
to start up and give head and organization to knavery, when 
it becomes sufficiently powerful to insure impunity to its lead- 
ers, and a degree of dignity to treason under the appearance 
of virtue. Have we not already had a Spartacus? Did not 
the Kansas gladiator, reeking with the blood of his murders, 
defy our sovereign representatives almost on the steps of 
the Capitol, and at midnight break in the homes of distinguish- 
ed citizens and lead them to an ignominious jail? Oh, that in 
a country like this, men would rather rob and pillage for 
their bread than earn it by industry! Where is the patriot- 
ism that hung Andre and exiled Arnold? Has it fled from 
our land? 

It would be a curious psychological inquiry to investigate 
the causes of fanaticism. We think it is produced by four 
things—idleness, disease, weak constitutions inherited from 
dissipated parents, and a thirst for notoriety that is constantly 
making dangerous innovations and springing up new questions 
of political expediency, to bring its possessor into power. 

We do not mean to apply the term fanaticism to that Gos- 
pel piety that regulates itself by common sense, and whose 
virtue and benevolence are not created by animal excitement or 
by demagoguism, but by the dictates of an honest heart un- 
der the government of a reasoning mind. Fanaticism and its 
concomitant Phariseeism are Puritan vices. 

We do not assert this in disrespect to our Puritan ancestors 
or their descendants, for justice compels us to acknowledge 
that the Puritans, with all their faults, were a noble race, of 
true Dorian virtue, whose intolerance arose from a bitter scorn 
and profound contempt of vice, but whose inability to reason 
made them despotic and hypocritical. The august images of 
those venerable spirits whose prayers to Heaven speeded our 
success in the battle for Liberty, and whose love was so sweet 
and endearing, whose counsels were so wise and disinterested 
to friend and country, whose consolings were so soothing and 
affectionate, and whose raised arms were as successful in 
calling down the blessings of God on their native land as they 
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were Valorous in striking her foes—rise up in our memory, and 
we bow in deep love and humility before these reverend 
shades. But they were tainted with humanity, and we grieve 
and pity to think that nature should seem so envious that the 
luxuriance of her very perfection should grow into imperfec- 
tion, and droop with weakness. We kindly expose their 
faults, although, with their faults, they were better than other 
men. 

Idleness always produces hypochondria and querulousness, 
and often a carping and fault-finding malice; and in the class 
of idlers we find a large number of ministers, who, disdaining 
the restraints of early purity and the innocence of youth, and 
the industry and self-control necessary in a regular church, 
started sects of their own. Added to these, we have bad law- 
yers and ordinary newspaper editors, who follow the great 
religio-demagogues of the political sea, as pilot-fish that play 
tenders to the shark and swim at each corner of his mouth to 
catch the crumbs from his cannibal meals, and apparently act- 
ing, too, under the same volition that moves his leader, as if 
his image mirrored into a minnow—gliding in terror and si- 
lence through the still, clear depths of the ocean, like a spectre, 
dogging the ship for revenge rather than appetite. Next we 
have those of an unnatural degree of vanity, who are satisfied 
only when they hear the clapping of hands and the shouts of 
applause, or when they read in the public prints Quixotic 
eulogies of their pompous oratory, where engaged courtesans 
complimented their tragic starts with a shower of bouquets, 
where the music was a harsh interlude to their oration, where 
the crowded theatre hung listening on their ears, and where a 
paid rabble stamped and whistled and waved their hats, in 
admiration at old plagiarisms recited to glorify America. 

Lastly, we have men of diseased minds or of diseased 
bodies, inherited from fathers the effects of whose excesses have 
been entailed on the children unto the fourth and fifth genera- 
tion. Spiritualism, Mormonism, witch-burnings, and a thou- 
sand kinds of fanaticism that disgrace our country, more par- 
ticularly our Northern friends, are owing as much to nervous- 
ness and ill-health as to superstition. The long and severe 
winters, that stop out-of-door labors and shut up the poorer 
classes in small rooms, where hot stoves parch up the air and 
exclude ventilation, and which forbid active exercise, are un- 
doubtedly productive of the most lamentable consequences. 
The heat and fevers of the Gulf summers have been pointed 
out as inseparable bars to the progress of the ultra-South, but 
we can affirm unhesitatingly, although we prefer a Northern 
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climate, that, if we were a poor man, these would be less ter- 
rible than those fierce winters of the Canadian regions, which, 
stopping out-door employment, frequently extend themselves 
into the summer, and cut off the harvest and starve the 
farmer. Northern writers themselves acknowledge and deplore 
these evils. We believe all scientific men will agree with us 
when we say, that if Parker had a good stomach and healthy 
liver he would be more charitable, and would dream more of 
his roast beef and wine, and the dining hour, than the ills of 
the African, or glory of martyrdom. We would not then have 
those melodramatic scenes, the ringing of bells, the marching 
of mobs in the streets of Boston, the murder of officers in the 
execution of their duty, and all for a desperate negro who has 
run away from his work, and who is as fit for the enjoyment 
of liberty as an ape or gorilla. If Gage had been there 
with the insulting foe, Parker might have been an Otis; but 
to get up this theatrical display, to show his rhetoric and 
counsel the assassination of a good citizen, and all for nothing 
—is not this an outrage on the memory of the Warrens and 
the men who stood against the foe at Lexington? Is not this 
man, in the name of God and man and just human liberty, a 
traitor and a murderer? If the British had shot down 
an important citizen on the steps of the Massachusetts State- 
House, or military tribunals were hanging “the rebels” in 
every county of New-England ; if an invader was threatening 
her liberties, or the oppressor was already grinding her people 
with unjust taxes, we could then appreciate this catch-penny 
eloquence, stolen from the immortal orators of the continental 
times. But this surly misanthropy, faced with a pretended 
love of man—which, while trying to assume the sweet smile 
and gentle humility of a Christ, shows the sardonic grin of a 
satyr, and bitterness and mockery of a wounded spirit—shall 
we call this patriotism? Shall we call it philanthropy? or 
anything but the hate and malice of a disappointment which, 
wanting a victim to belch its malignant satire against, selects 
the South that it may gain sympathy at the North, and not 
be entirely shunned by mankind? ‘We are no apologist 
of slavery, but advocates of virtue and charity, and justice 
for all. 

Early excesses make misanthropists, and we do not believe 
we are far wrong in stating that a large portion of our reform- 
ers censure the sins that shattered their own nerves, or that 
they inherited from dissipated sires’ inflictions, that made them 
fanatics. “ Butis this not right?” the reader may ex- 
claim. ‘‘ Experience can always speak most authoritatively, 
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and most wisely counsel others to avoid the faults that worked 
its possessor’s ruin.” This is true. We do not object to the 
advice, but we like to use our own discretion in following it, 
and not be reformed at the bayonet’s point, or cowed into doc- 
trines by snarls and gnashing of teeth. The process is just 
the same as used by the Spanish inquisition; and bloody 
Mary forcing men to be Catholics by torches and piles of fag- 
gots, is no more criminal than the acts of those who threw 
ugly old women into mill-ponds, to discover if they were 
witches. ‘The poor wretch that could swim was drowned for 
being an agentof the fiend, and she who sank went down 
amid prayers that pitied the innocent and escorted her soul 
to happier realms. Dyspepsia is generally unreasonable, and 
always quick to find fault, and it is in the moment of pain 
and spleen, or false enthusiasm superinduced by it, that Christ 
is denounced and Washington cursed. Dissipation, too, often 
ends in a broken constitution and melancholy mind, and makes 
its victim an ascetic, and the children of the ascetic weak- 
minded zealots. Rich viands and the choice wines of Johan- 
nesburg caused Charles V. to resign his throne for the gloom 
and penitence of a cloister, and made Frederick William, in a 
fit of imaginary justice, abuse his queen and threaten the life 
of his son. 

In consequence of these very infirmities, American litera- 
ture is crowded with political sneers, that few authors have 
sufficiently loved their fame to avoid. We laugh at the 
monks of the dark ages, who drew back in pious horror from 
all independent reasoning that attacked Catholicism, as one 
from the foul disclosures and diabolical arguments of the fiend 
himself ; we ridicule their flagellations and indolent cell-life that 
vegetated in gloom like the mould on their walls—but who 
shall say a future generation will not smile at the fanatics 
of the present day, who, wrapped up in the blindness of senti- 
mental prejudice, stick their fingers in their ears, like children 
who disdain to hear unpleasant truths, and thus shut out from 
their souls the light of wisdom. Either disease and supersti- 
tion or natural roguery, and this propensity of men to deceive 
themselves in easy and agreeable faiths of things, have led re- 
formers and discoverers to delude themselves, or delude others, 
with mere chimeras, and thus render themselves liable to un- 
just suspicions. The golden phantoms of a Cathay or Ci- 
pango, while they beckoned Columbus to a New World, led 
him astray froma the true path of discovery, and prevented him 
from adding to his glory the fame of Cortez and Pizarro. 
Knowing Luther’s lewdness, we distrust his piety or human- 
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ity ; and listening to the story of his struggles with the visible 
presence of the fiend, we doubt whether to call him a frenzied 
ranter or reasoning creature. All reformers have, more or less, 
been lost in wild illusions or in error, and those whose vision- 
ary notions of things have neutralized the good they have done 
in society, are called fanatics. A true philanthropist never 
insists on an ideal of reform that is manifestly impossible. He 
may use the fury of Druidical enthusiasts, and prevail on the 
majority to adopt his opinions, but he knows that the perfect 
morality he forces on a minority by the power of legislation 
is but a disgusting hypocrisy, that will ultimately have 
its revenge in a universal license and corruption. Au- 
thors and satirists invariably catch only at the salient 
points of character. This is particularly prominent in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Mrs. Stowe’s book, like al) novels, 
presents human nature in its. worst and best lights, 
and the brutality of Legree and the nobleness of Eva 
are both gross exaggerations of high and low character ? 
It would be a miracle to find a Legree among the negro 
traders of the South, or an Eyain the world: not that we have 
no criminals in the South or virtuous people in the world, but 
that Legree commits sins, opposed both to self-interest and the 
ordinary policy of a man of business, and that Eva approaches 
too near the perfection of a god to be easily realized in human 
flesh. It is well for satirists to pick out a gross fault here, and 
a noble deed there, and make up antithetical caricatures to 
amuse our idle hours, or improve our morals ; but when it stoops 
to personalities and attacks individuals, it becomes slander ; and 
when it defames our Constitution, treason. Legree commits 
faults that are not only opposed to his private interests, but 
such as no Southern community would tolerate. He is repre- 
sented as forcing his female slaves to obey his will. Now, 
every one knows that this is not the usual method taken to 
subdue a horse, or a refractory quadroon that has been sold into 
slavery. Cajollery and seduction are the means, and all who 
know men, will recognize the truth of the remark, when we 
say, that this method seldom fails, where the hot blood of the 
African fires the veins of a fairer race; and especially where 
compliance brings ease and plenty, and where resistance would 
be folly. It was the constant coaxing and wooing that re- 
laxed Anne’s grasp when she lifted the sword to slay Richard ; 
and it is rare you find a woman who can resist the fascina- 
tions of the seducer when he appears in the guise of a devoted 
lover, and she knows that rebellion is ruin. Human nature 
has never thought it wrong to use policy and cunning to get 
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out of the hands of an enemy, and where simple compliance 
only was necessary to this end, even women, if we except 
those in novels, would not refuse, provided, that it would en- 
sure escape. Eve was the purest of her race, but the basest 
of reptiles tempted her from virtue. We say nothing of Uncle 
Tom, which is much worse than the case of Cassy. 

Classical learning, and raar’s natural propensity to delude 
himself on all subjects, and substitute satire and sentiment 
for fact and common sense, together with a vague and unde- 
fined opinion of the perfectibility and final immortalization 
of the race, have led men into a false opinion as regards the 
subject of African slavery. The same feeling that makes men 
fanatics on other things, makes them so on this. We come in 
daily contact with the evils of our own age and country, and 
losing sight of our wonderful advantages, contrast modern 
proficiency with the bright images of ancient civilization, 
which we gather from the text-book in the susceptible period 
of youth. In the study of the classics our modern morality 
has been so dainty, that the pupil reads nothing but the 
fairest portions of ancient history. It is well to form the char- 
acter of young men by setting before them noble examples, 
and the stories of noble examples, but it is not well if they 
make him a blasphemous fanatic, stalking over the rights and 
liberties of the people in gloomy pride and misanthropic scorn, 
and impeaching with Satanic defiance the integrity of Deity 
himself. Better would it be to leave examples for posterity 
to imitate, than spend life in brooding over those that hap- 
pened centuries ago, and which oftener take away than sup- 
ply the will to act, when the hour of action is at hand. The 
heroism of Greece, was but the natural expression of the 
prowess of her citizens, and her literature but a simple and 
unaffected narration of men who overthrew her enemies and di- 
rected her senates. When Leonidas blocked up the gap of 
Thermopyle with his dauntless spirit, and stopped the Per- 
sians, he was not thinking of what he read in books, or of the 
ovations and addresses he would receive, if victorious, but 
listened to the whisperings of Deity, and was inspired, not by 
what his countrymen would say if he succeeded, but what, if 
he failed. He died, not dreaming of fame. A Greek did not 
seek renown by trick or art. It was but the beauty that every 
one saw in an artless nature, and followed the soul just as 
naturally as light that trails after a star in the depths of night. 
Distinction, then, was a thing of nature and not of ambition, 
and was a part of the spirit, as the fragrance of the rose or 
the splendor of the rain-bow, and was created with it. They 
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manufacture in these days a short-lived imitation, that money 
can buy. 

Greece, like all nations, had her faults as well as her vir- 
tues; and in comparing modern and ancient civilization, these 
things should be justly weighed. A Boston writer sneeringly 
states, in substance, that ‘little, glorious Greece, is to be pre- 
ferred to a continent of slave-breeding dead-level ;” of course, 
the matter of ‘‘ dead-level” depends on individual or national 
taste. A fertile and level country was glorious to the eye of a 
Jew, and it was a dream the chosen people longed to see real- 
ized—to behold their green mountains levelled by some miracu- 
lous agency into fine meadows, and the inequalities of the val- 
leys raised into fine prairies, as promised by the God of Abra- 
ham. Besides, a little travel and common intelligence might 
have convinced this gentleman of dead-level associations, that 
the narrow strips of pine flats on the Gulf and Atlantic coasts 
are the most barren and the least populated, and, territorially, 
the most insignificant districts in the South; and that the 
country of slaves and plantations is not only high and healthy, 
but far more beautiful than the sterile suburbs of Boston. 
The Alps are not more magnificently grouped than the moun- 
tains of Virginia and the pastoral valleys in the bosom of the 
Alleghanies, and the rich meadows and sloping hills that 
beautify the banks of our fine rivers are unsurpassed on the 
continent of America. The glorious view over the Gulf of 
Salamis never kindled the soul of a Greek poet. Scenery was 
but the accidental background to their figures, and so it should 
be in all writing. It was human action that made the Iliad ; 
and these rhapsodies about fields, stars, brooks, and birds, are 
never interesting, unless in some way associated with man and 
his works. 

One day’s privation of slave-grown luxuries might show 
this writer the absurdity of his sentimentalism. If he smokes, 
the loss of his segars or tobacco would as readily change his 
opinion of slavery, as the Pennsylvania repudiation did that of 
Sydney Smith in regard to America. It is an easy matter to 
write that sophistic sort of sentimentality that we find in 
Hood’s * Song of the Shirt” : 

“O God! that bread should be so dear, 

And flesh and blood so cheap !” : 
Tt appeals to the basest passion of the heart, and is the same 
feeling that Roldan worked on when he arrayed his confreres 
in rebellion against the authority of Columbus. It says, in 
fact, to the lower classes: ‘‘We are both poor; the rich have 
money, and are oppressive. Let us rob them, and live in 
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plenty !” True, all this piracy is glossed over with disgusting 
maudlin about the perfectibility of the race and visionary theo- 
ries of society, but is not the less cruel or criminal. 

It tantalizes the contented laborer with never to be realized 
visions of plenty, and is the cause of constant disturbances. 
We do not deny that much real suffering exists among the 
poor, or that it ought to be relieved, but, as a general thing, the 
greater part of it is caused by indiscretion. It is easy to earn, 
in almost any country, the amount of food and clothing neces- 
sary for health, and no one need suffer that show a becoming 
degree of economy and industry. Swedenborg lived on milk, 
bread, and vegetables, and died in the eighties. Socrates was 
satisfied with a crust and a few olives. With this, he led an 
exceedingly active life. To one who seemed afraid of walk- 
ing to Olympia on foot, he boasted of performing such a feat 
every-day. Yet this philosopher lived on the smallest quantity 
of coarse victuals, and was a hearty and broad-chested figure, 
with every limb wrapped up in tough muscles, and lived to an 
incredible age. It takes in reality but a small amount of 
food and clothing to satisfy the necessities of even active life ; 
how much less, then, for a sedentary seamstress, who takes little 
or no exercise? The ill health and physical weakness of this 
class, arises more from an excess, than lack of food and cloth- 
ing. It is well known, that lazy and abstemious habits are 
the most productive of longevity. Hood’s seamstress would 
have lived in wealth and comfort if she had possessed economy; 
industry, and a proper temperance in diet. But how can the 
masses cultivate these virtues, when practical infidels make 
them dissatisfied with their condition, by preaching that 
fine clothes, dainty food, and pleasure, are the main objects of 
existence, and that in order to obtain these, it is lawful to rob 
the rich. This is a cheap way to build up a reputation for lit- 
erary ability ; which, when built up, is a sort of “ band-box ” 
affair, that to sit on, would crush, but which people spare for 
fear of pins in the millinery it may contain. We might ask 
the abolitionist who loves his segar, ‘‘ Does he know, that the 
life of an African evaporates with every puff of his smoke, or 
that the crushed sugar he drops in his tea, is clarified 
with the blood of slaves, or that his ruffled shirt is woven, web 
and woof, of the fibres of human hearts. Stop the use of 
these things, or in other words, reduce our civilization to a 
level with that of the Greek, and you will get rid of the vices 
about which you complain, by the introduction of those belong- 
ing to a different period. A man’s faith is known by his acts. 

It must be acknowledged that Greece was glorious in her 
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arts and literature, considering the age in which she flourish- 
ed, but sufficiently repulsive in her morals, manners, and re- 
ligion. It is a pleasant thing for a rhetorician to bring down 
the house with sentimental exaggeration about old civiliza- 
tions, and contrast all that is evil in the modern with all that 
is good in the ancient. But when we are told that the Spar- 
tans, who scorned money, luxury, and ostentation, were stoics 
of an austere pride ; that picking pockets was a national weak- 
ness, and that their architecture was in camps, walls, and 
fortresses, and that deceit and treachery and abandoned licen- 
tiousness were considered virtues; that the men were fierce 
tyrants to their beautiful slaves, and their women coarse Ama- 
zons, who were in no way superior to the wenches who sell 
fish at Billingsgate, and were a sort of common property ; 
that on the slightest occasions their slaves—a race as white, 
refined, and intelligent as themselves—were massacred to in- 
dulge a whim or lull a suspicion ; that Athens’ most learned 
and beautiful woman was a paramour to her wisest philoso- 
pher ; that the genius of the divine Sappho was stained by the 
grossest licentiousness ; that many of her great sages were 
filthy and ragged mendicants, feverish with envy, and were 
constantly cursing the wealthy, whose money, having no 
ability to earn, they desired to steal ; that Aristophanes was a 
base slanderer, who encouraged the rabble to yelp down repu- 
tations purer than his own; that Socrates was a droil and 
dirty beggar, who always used filthy language in conversing 
with gentlemen, purposely to insult them, and went about 
barefooted, living on his friends, and was laughed at as a shrewd 
old blackguard by the young men who fed him fine dinners, 
and gave him Lesbian wine for the amusement he afforded ; 
that he loved Athens and wrangling, and hated trees, and tried 
to dignify pauperism by calling it philosophy ; that the most 
of her orators were demagogues, and her statesmen traitors ; 
that her generals were as often her tyrants as her protectors ; 
that the classic [lissus was a dry ditch half the year; that 
her second best orator was a traitor, who sold the liberties of 
free Greece for the favor of a king; and that another, supe- 
‘rior to Cicero, fled like a dastard from the battle his elo- 
quence incited, and in the presence of Philip, to whom he was 
sent as an ambassador, was cowed by majesty, and bruke down 
into pusillanimous silence when he attempted to speak ; that 
popular envy and superstition, through bribery of the oracles, 
male personal safety and the right of property insecure, and 
that, from the same cause, ability was oftener a crime than 
an honor; that Greece, with all her senates and councils, her 
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poets and heroes, her glory in art and history, was made up 
of a few jarring states, constantly bickering at each other’s 
prosperity ; that she sold and enslaved her captives ; and that 
the prowess displayed at Marathon was as much for slaves 
as farms, wives, and temples; that her greatest men, revers- 
ing the order of nature, thought it no crime to practise the 
iniquities of Sodom, we may well laugh at the absurd state- 
ment of a simple-minded fanatic, who has read the annals of 
his race to but little profit, and whose narrow mind ceaselessly 
dreams of a coming future, when mankind will be blessed 
with universal plenty and with immortality, and changed to 
angels, pass life in slumbering on banks of flowers, be- 
neath impending boughs, that sweep an evergreen turf with 
clusters of amaranthine blossoms and Hesperian fruits. 

If the writer who penned such nonsense could but transport 
himself in imagination from his elegant study to the streets 
of stately temples, the marble porticoes, the tall plane trees, 
the mean dwellings, the filth and squalidness that must have 
made up a Greek city, and see its best citizens but beggarly 
cavaliers, and should find his virtue or his fame a sin against 
the state, and his abolitionism the blackest treason, he might 
be content with the unexampled freedom and prosperity of 
his country ; he might soon get enough of Greek life to sat- 
isfy his fine tastes, and might disdain to have his jewelled fin- 
gers crushed in the rough grasp of some burly philosopher, 
whose hand had been hardened in war, and who stormed about 
equality, and who wore rags because he hated decency. A fop- 
pish reformer, who lives on the applause of fashionable 
audiences, might shrink in disgust from the vulgar reality, 
whose fancy-begarlanded image had so charmed him in books. 

It is to some extent the nature of all men, but more espe- 
cially of the genius or fanatic, to delude themselves on almost 
all subjects connected with their welfare. This has, in past 
centuries, given superstition its power, and kept the human 
races long ages in the leading strings of priests and kings. 
Genius is based on that sensitive temperament, and those 
deep sympathies that are keenly alive to pain or pleasure, and 
which, unfortunately, seldom submit themselves to the guid- 
ance of reason or prudence. The spirit of the fanatic is sim- 
ilar to this, with the difference, that his heart has lost the elas- 
tic power that reacts from melancholy to joy, and that ill- 
health or mental disease have made his intellect monomaniac 
in its character. Genius is often philosophical, but fanati- 
cism never ; and hence, the latter is easier blinded by preju- 


dice or delusion, and the soured feelings, and disappointments, 
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that made him an ascetic, continue to dupe his understanding. 
Of course, with the want of prudence and good management al- 
ways characteristic of this class, and the envy and reckless 
desperation of feeling against property and society, both are 
liable to suffer from poverty. The genius or fanatic, under 
such circumstances, naturally contrasts the plenty and glitter 
of opulence with the want and woe of his unhappy condition, 
and attributes the feelings resulting from this to the toiling 
masses. He forgets that they are hardened by their very 
labors and exposures to a coarse masculinity that despises 
books, dress, and effeminacy. Hence this ceaseless cry of senti- 
mental socialism, the harping on bread and the breaking of 
human hearts at hard work. To show how foolish the delu- 
sion, let us look for a moment at the real condition of the 
poor. The toil the poet cqnsiders a great hardship, only: 
strengthens the muscles and hardens the flesh, and the coarse 
fare and occasional exposure, are the causes of the laborer’s 
physical superiority. Not possessing the fine tastes and keen 
sensibilities of genius, he is a rollicking and contented fellow, 
that cares but little for the toys that delight the rich. His ap- 
petite is always sharp and healthy, and it is not necessary, 
therefore, to coax it into relishing a dinner by delicacies. It 
must have more substantial food than the choice fruits and 
ice-creams : bacon, corn-bread, beef, and potatoes—frequently 
raw pork, after a hard day’s work, for immediate satisfaction ; 
after that, the milk and vegetables and fried ham. There is 
no dieting on brown bread and cow’s milk and roast apples; 
no cracked wheat and occasional purgatives ; but the over-food 
knots up in brawny muscles, and the honest sweat dropping 
from the brow does the rest. He is, so far, happy ; he never 
knew but that he enjoyed all the blessings of plenty and lib- 
erty until fanaticism taught him that it would be lawful to 
rob those whose industry and economy had laid up a compe- 
tence, and that he might live in idleness, and bow] to church 
in Mrs. Potiphar’s chariot. His wages were ample; his free- 
dom unrestrained ; could be insulting to his betters by way of 
being independent, and sometimes tweak a rich man’s nose ; 
no unjust taxes troubled him; the wealthy consumed foreign 
luxuries and sustained the government; no spy dogged him 
for evidence to isstie lettrés de cachet; no soldier demanded 
his passport every time he turned around, or when on a little 
journey searched his trunk for contraband; he was happy un- 
til a parcel of philosophical simpletons told him that people 
who had earned their eagles by long industry and self-denial, 
had no right to eat the brains of snipes while a lazy beggar was 
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starving. There are not snipe brains for all ; why should the 
hard workers not enjoy them? ‘The very labor that horrifies 
the poet, and inakes him repine and expatiate on human woe, 
but toughens the worker for the next day’s task. Hence 
those passionate verses, that so often rhyme in contrast the 
wretchedness of poverty and the voluptuousness of wealth, 
frequently proceed from envy or suffering, either of which 
cause that dreamy indolence that nurses the system into dis- 
ease, and unfits the man for active life. He forgets, or per- 
haps he has not penetration enough to know, that he tanta- 
lizes the masses with false hopes of ease and sensual enjoy- 
ment, and ruins thousands by a despair that leads them to the 
race-course and gaming table, or to steal means to imitate the 
style of gentlemen, instead of ameliorating their condition. 
Either the United States or South America are sufficient to 
produce food enough for the present population of the world. 
As long as this is the case, he who does not earn, with ease, 
an honest maintenance, unless he is afflicted with some infir- 
mity, deserves the reprobation of society. But he must not 
grumble and talk of social systems, because his wages will 
not enable him to wear broadcloth every day, carry a cane, 
smoke cigars, quaff pipes of lager beer, and ride behind tandem 
teams. Perhaps these socialistic poets and needy humanita- 
rians do not consider if their idolized agrarianism succeeded, 
the reign of taste, decency, art, literature, and refinement, 
science itself, would cease, and their occupations be gone. It 
might make even Fourier stare to see a rough fellow kiss the 
said Fourier’s wife, and answer a remonstrance by talking of 
the rights of the people to love whom they pleased. What a 
dreary time our reformers would have! Without country- 
seats, and orchards, and paintings, and libraries, and galleries 
of statues, and pictures; no theatres nor operas; no elegant 
lyceums, set off with marble busts of the great, and carpets, 
and sofas, and bright lights and a fine rostrum, perhaps music, 
on an occasion extra sentimental. Think of it! No fine ladies, 
beautiful in smiles, and jewels, and tears for pathetic passages ; 
no scented hermaphrodites, passing for women, in delicate human 
breeches; no spasmodic starts, and the indignant shakings of the 
coat-tails, at the south, hundreds of miles behind him, | and in- 
dignant shakings of the right hand fingers at obstreperous parts 
of the audience. Nothing but huge barns, stuffed with hay 
and corn, and ugly phalansteries crowded with lazy people, 
with nothing to do, and no motive to do, but vegetate in cor- 
ners like fat spiders, or oysters in oyster-shop cellars ; barbar- 
ism qreeping stealthily on a whole people like a drowsy apa 
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plexy. This socialism is an uncompromising foe to every thing but 
half work, coarse food and drink, and swinish matrimonies. It 
would be Sparta again, but Sparta looking rueful through the 
specs of a modern Doctor of Divinity, peering intently through 
their religious gloom, to distinguish the brightness of Deity. 
We would have the same cast-iron warriors, with cast-iron 
hearts ; the same harlotry of vulgar women, the coarse black 
broth, barbaric scorn of art, music, and literature, and hatred 
of all amusement that did not tend to harden a soldier, or make 
him an expert in carrying off a neighbor’s green geese, without 
a cackle or the sign of a hiss, loud enough to wake a watch- 
ful Roman. The harangues of Abolition extremists on the 
subject of slavery, and the socialistic conclusions their premises 
lead to, certainly have this tendency ; and unless the propen- 
sity is checked, the story of the Gracchi will be woven in 
modern history, and America will go through the same ordeal 
that gave Rome an Emperor. The startling events the news- 
papers daily record, are in themselves truthful and eloquent 
arguments on this subject, and are fudl of warning facts and 
examples. The constant turbulence of the masses, and their 
unreasonable strikes for higher wages ; the periodical mobs that 
march up and down the streets of our large northern cities, 
during every panic, crying for bread and throwing out low 
menaces against the rich, and the dark hints of arson and as- 
sassination, whispered by black-mail ruffians, in the ears of 
the wealthy, as they pass along the streets, and through the 
night, to their homes—all show tremblings of weakness in our 
fair temple of liberty, that make the patriot’s heart despond. 
God forbid we should ever see the day when envy, venting its 
malice against its betters, by arson or assassination, shall fill 
society with fearful signs of coming revolution. We read of 
scattered instances now, and it may be that we shall find our 
government too weak to reach such villany without a system 
of espionage, and when that is adopted, farewell to freedom. 
Moderate envy is a merit, but all extremes are vicious. It 
tempers admiration and is productive of content; it inspires 
the feeling of liberty and independence, but if not kept in 
wholesome restraint by conservative influences, that strengthen 
the government, it will as certainly bring on a universal bar- 
barism, as it did in the French revolution. We think, there- 
-fore, that we run some risk of degenerating into heathenism ; 
and the Union in a future age, might be another social system 
of tawny Peruvians, and be the prey of another greedy Pi- 
zarro. Savageism, in which the arts would be forgot, would 
take away our clothes, our population, our virtue ; indolence 
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would allow solitudes of forests to overshadow our civiliza- 
tion, and the same exposure and tropical sun that burnt Agui- 
lar to the red man’s hue, and so disguised his habits and man- 
ners that he was not recognized by his countrymen, would 
brown the complexions of the American, and Jeave him nothing 
worth having but Nature, who would give him, as she did the 
Peruvian, a beautiful mythology, in which the dawning sun 
would be God, and the earth, bright with flowers, and sweet 
with the ascending incense of their fragrance, his altar. 

Those who preach this crusade against capital, are assum- 
ing an awful responsibility, and should reflect that they are 
subjecting civilization to the same misfortunes that have kept 
the human race through all time fluctuating from heathenism 
to enlightenment and back. They are not philosophers to pen- 
etrate into the truth of things. History can shed no light suf- 
ficiently bright to dispel the blindness of fanatic prejudice, or 
that can guide in the paths of righteousness a demagogue ; 
either of whom, to gratify a passion for notoriety, would rather 
die an Arnold than die unkown. They might accomplish more 
by preaching to men, a simple gospel. Make mankind pure, 
and you have, practically, all the good of a social system with- 
out its evils, ‘The wealthy would open fields of labor for the 
poor, and divide their revenues with the starving, rather than 
see want and crime stalking through society. None would be 
paupers but the infirm, because all would be honest. 

If the present appearances of things should become more de- 
cg | indicative of agrarianism at the North, we should no 
more blame the South for withdrawing from the Union, than a 
skilful admiral for cutting loose from a fire-ship at sea. It is 
well for lazy priests and monkish fanatics, who dream away 
life in the cloister like women, speculating on affairs wherein 
they should act, to talk this farago of childish nonsense to the 
mob. It would, undoubtedly, delight them to be the petted 
members of a system where their vanity might be solaced in 
the hour of need by a boyish multitude, who clapped their hands 
and sicked on mongrel orators to bark down morals and decen- 
cy in favor of some absurd innovation, as ridiculous as Bare- 
bones parliament, that resolved the earth was the inheritance 
of the saints, and that a set of rascals were the saints, such as 
‘* Pray-God-Earnest-Child,” “* Preserved-Fish,” ‘“‘ Determined- 
Cock,” and “ Fight-for-the-Lord-Never-Run.” Why do these 
men thus shut themselves up in a close room, brooding over 
melancholy books and the fancied evils of seciety ? Is it fame 
they would seek? All delightful thoughts are healthy; and 
these are the fresh images of nature, mirrored in the mind and 
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heart of her lovers, and written out and published, not for re- 
nown, but amusement. The people read and see abeauty in 
the poet that makes him divine and deathless. No mere scholar 
ever does anything great, unless it is to compile the labors of 
others. This is the verdict of history and experience. He 
who loves fame, should love men and love nature, as fondly as 
the girl who scratches her sweetheart’s name on window-panes 
and the bark of trees. He must write con amore. 

It is strange there are so many people in the world who can- 
not see the delusion of this dream of universal liberty. Can 
men possibly think that such visions can be realized on a large 
and permanent scale? The exclusive Spartan tried it, and 
three hundred years sufficed to overthrow his simple institu- 
tions. What more could we expect? Can we stay the tide 
of population by a word, or shall we resort to those unnatural 
crimes practised in the prolific east? Shall we change our 
children to eunuchs, and make infanticide a moral duty, by 
inserting it in the Decalogue? Already some of these orien- 
talisms are common in some of our larger cities. Why will 
our countrymen stultify their intellects by entertaining such 
absurdities ? The selfishness of advancing population would 
destroy a social system much sooner than a republic, because 
the freer, the weaker a government; but, even in that case, the 
inevitable evil we all deplore, like death to the individual, can 
be postponed by no human agency. Every mechanic knows 
the evils of over-population, and that it is impossible for agra- 
rianism ever to be permanent. We have heard many a com- 
mon man urge objections to socialism that its author never 
dreamed of, and would be a lifetime puzzle for a philosopher 
to solve. We think an hour’s experience with a noisy and 
filthy rabble of Greeks, such as might have been seen in Spar- 
ta, would amply satisfy those reformers who sit in their soft 
chairs amid books, pictures, and ro ewood, and carpets, at their 
handsome villas, and write books harping on the evils of mod- 
ern society. He would find something different from a car- 
peted rostrum, and a splendid saloon blazing with pyramids of 
bright lamps and brilliant pendents to scatter the sparkles of 
light, and a sea of smiling faces. and oiled locks, and finely- 
dressed forms biting gold-headed canes, or chewing tobacco, or 
swinging fans. He would find no sentimental elite, who come 
to hear a melo-dramatic lecture, crammed from an encyclope- 
dia, and, like opium-eaters in their delicious dreams, give 
themselves up to the destructive indulgence of sensuous emo- 
tions. ‘There would be no clapping of gloved hands in the 
dirty streets of Sparta ; no smiles of beautiful women, whose 
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heavy silks are plaited with jewels, and no choir and deep or- 
gan breaking out in sudden storms of voluptuous sounds, to in- 
spire him with theatrical airs and oratorical starts and spasms, 
expressly studied for the occasion ; but, perhaps, a nipping air 
from the Aigean, and a knot of idle paupers, who listen and 
abuse, because they have nothing else to occupy their time. 
A burly Spartan might ask him if he proposed a midnight for- 
age in the cornfields of a weak neighbor, or an expedition 
against an enemy; and if he answered ‘ no,” might most la- 
nonically “ cork him up,” as the rowdies say, with a glass of 
hemlock, for disturbing the-peace of the land with abolition 
harangues, where ne Helots came to hear. So much for the 
delusions of fanatics and the tricks of demagogues. We have 
had Rienzis and Catiiines before to-day, and know how easy 
it is to cajole a mob with loose doctrines of duty that are de- 
structive of all ord r, and we know, too, what motives urged 
them on. But for all this, there are people so simple as to be- 
lieve all these hues and cries against slavery and the rights of 
property, and who honestly think such men as Greeley and 
Phillips, and Parker, are saintly martyrs in a noble cause, 
struggling to hasten that millennial day of liberty when our 
earth will be one republic and all men brothers. We would 
not deny that such a thing might happen, but the dream of 
universal liberty would be for but one short, sweet hour, and 
the music that hymned its birth would be drowned in the noisy 
tide of population, the crests of whose waves would utter 
strange moans of woe, and deep cries for bread, and voices of 
despair. Such a system might be instituted, but it would be 
but the momentary sparkle of a rising wave, sinking immedi- 
ately into the bosom of the sea, and again succeeded by others 
as fleeting and transitory. God alone could make it perma- 
nent. Unfortunately, however, most fanatics consider the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being, as well as other conservative no- 
tions, as the childish baubles of an early age; and are, there- 
fore, not led on by the hope of Divineaid. We acknowledge 
the sincerity of many of these reformers, but not the sound- 
ness of their philosophy ; and as we believe, as a general thing, 
that men will be freer, happier, and more prosperous when un- 
blinded by delusion, we will endeavor to do our share toward 
bringing out the truth. 
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ART. VL—MODERN CIVILIZATION. 


Mopern civilization presents one aspect that is agreeable, 
encouraging, and hopeful. The improvements, inventions, and 
discoveries, peouliar to our times, in many instances let in the 
poor to equal participation in the highest and most refined 
physical and intellectual enjoyments. Queen Elizabeth’s 
chariot was a mere wagon without springs—no wonder she 
preferred riding on horseback, either singly or behind one of her 
courtiers. The richly-furnished steam-car, in which the poor- 
est man may, and does often ride, is more commodious, luxu- 
rious, and swifter, than any regal chariot of ancient or mod- 
ern times. Our steamships and river steamers are, many of 
them, floating palaces, with bills of fare that would have 
tempted the appetite of Lucullus. Our best public hotels are 
furnished, attended, and provided at a cost and with a splen- 
dor that casts mere private wealth and ostentation into the 
shade. So, our churches, our state capitols, and many other 
buildings open to the public, surpass in magnificence, taste, 
massiveness, and elegance, all private dwellings. These are 
all, more or less, public properties; and thus the sovereign 
people in their collective capacity are wealthier and better pro- 
vided than prince or millionaire. Add to these things the ad- 
ministration of justice, the arguments at the bar, the debates 
in legislative assemblies, and the sermons of thousends of 
learned and eloquent clergymen, the public lecture and the 
theatre, all of which are open to the public, and we find quite as 
wide a field of instruction and enjoyment, in which rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, meet as fellow beings and as 
equals. This affords some consolation to mitigate our regret 
at beholding the competitive aspect of modern society, that is 
estranging men from each other, hardening their hearts, ren- 
dering them more and more selfish, keeping up a continual 
war of the wits, and bringing forth annually a few million- 
aires, and hundreds of thousands of suffering paupers. All 
modern improvements facilitate the acquisition of property, 
lessen the amount of labor necessary to create the necessaries 
and comforts of life ; but trade, the presiding divinity of the 
age, centralizes all the wealth in a few localities and in a few 
hands, strips the laborer of his earnings, and makes the poor 
more numerous, more hardworking, yet far more destitute 
and suffering in their homes—if homes they have—than in 
the darkest era of the past. 

The duty of the statesman, the philanthropist, and the 
Christian, is to encourage the former tendency in modern civ- 
ilization, and to correct, as far as possible, the latter. It will 
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not do to eradicate the competitive feature in society. We 


- must not too much restrict individual liberty of action, although 


such liberty is often employed by the strong to tax and op- 
press the weak. A society without liberty, without competi- 
tion, stagnates and retrogrades. Free competition has been the 
chief agency in stimulating industry, ingenuity, and inven- 
tiveness, and constituting our age the most progressive and 
freest the world has yet Racws ; those improvements in which 
the poor themselves so largely participate, such as we first 
described, have arisen chiefly from free competition—the off- 
spring of liberty. In commercial countries, where capital and 
skill hold unrestricted sway, the evils of increased liberty and 
free competition have very far exceeded the benefits resulting 
from thet, for pauperism has become with them a spreading 
cancer that threatens the very existence of society. 

We of the South do not find competition an evil, because 
there is no competition among our slaves, and competition is 
only injurious to the lowest laboring class, not to the mechanic, 
nor to the mercantile or professional class. Slavery is protec- 
tion against excess of competition, and moderate competition 
is necessary to the support and advancement of civilization. 
Our duty is to look out for more sources of common happiness 
and enjoyment. To see what we may safely do for the whole 
people, without touching on private or individual property, and 
without fostering a spirit of agrarianism. If the ancients 
erred in too much’overlooking individual good in their zeal to 
advance public good ; if the state, as a great unit, was tgo 
much considered and regarded, and the persons who com- 
posed the state, in their separate capacities, too little regarded, 
we moderns have erred most grievously in an opposite direc- 
tion. The instances to the contrary which we have noticed 
are not things of intention, but of natural growth and develop- 
ment. Modern civilization is, in some respects, assimilating it- 
self to ancient civilization, while in others it daily diverges 
more and more widely from it. Pauperism, the legitimate 
result of modern, social, economical, and political philosophy, 
was almost unknown to the ancients. Unknown, because the 
state took care of everybody. Now our ethical and social 
philosophy requires that everybody shall be left to take care 
of themselves ; as a consequence, the strong oppress the weak, 
and ‘‘ might makes right” becomes the real, though not ac- 
knowledged, standard of morality. We must return more and 
more to the philosophy and the practice of the ancients, So- 
ciety is driving along too fast. Improvement is bought at too 
dear a rate. The car of human progress crushes too many 
under its wheels. 
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The high degree of intelligence and refinement attained by 
the masses in the cities of Greece and of Rome under their 
parental forms of government, is now only credible to those 
who have carefully studied the subject. The long, severe, 
and elaborate education of their public speakers, was all a 
mere training to prepare them to address the common people. 
What people must they have been who would detect the small- 
est fault in gesture or pronunciation, Whose orators studied a 
long course of philosophy, submitted to be trained in graceful 
action by Roscius and other distinguished actors of the day: 
who, after all this, tediously and elaborately wrote out their 
orations, and one of whom, Caius Gracchus, had to keep a 
slave with a pitch-pipe behind him, for fear that by a false 
key or note in speaking he might offend their sensitive ears. 
Then it required twenty years of hard study to prepare one- 
self to rise up to the public taste. Now it takes ten years 
rough practice of all sorts of vulgar slang, low wit, coarse ac- 
tion, and obstreperous buffoonery, to bring oneself down to 
the tastes of the American people. Demand begets supply ; 
the oratory of an age or people exactly represents the moral 
and intellectual standard of that people. Cicero and Demos- 
thenes were the stump orators of Greece and Rome. The 
circus clown and the razor-strop man are the most attractive 
public speakers of our day—the models which politicians all 
imitate, but few equal. 

We must, in arepublic, first elevate the people if we would 
elevate their rulers. Public taste and sentiment are utterly 
vulgarized and deformed, and politicians first affect and soon 
learn a coarseness, vulgarity, and ‘ dbrusquerie” adapted to the 
tastes of their constituents. Abruptness of manner and slang in 
conversation are the distinguishing traits of American politi- 
cians, because they are indispensable to success before the 
people. ‘To be refined is to be aristocratic, and to be aristo- 
cratic is to be ostracised. Ndw, we are sure that an aristoc- 
racy is a necessary element of every civilized society, Every- 
body else thinks as we do. Everybody is struggling to make 
aristocrats of his posterity—to found a name, a house, a 
family. Tis the highest of all human merit, in the opinion of 
us all, to leave wealth, education, morality, and refinement to 
our remote posterity. "Tis a crime to have respectable ances- 
try, the nublest of achievements to found a respectable pos- 
terity. In truth, respectable. antecedents and collaterals 
should be considered no more disgraceful than respectable 
children and great grand-children. Respectable ancestry can 
harm nobody, because the dead cannot cheat; but a respect- 
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able posterity can only be built on’ the ruins and misfortunes 

of others, or exploitated from their labors. No man ever grew 
rich by his own labor, butonly by commanding the labor of 
other people. ‘To make an aristocrat, in the future, we must 
sacrifice a thousand paupers. Yet, we would by all means 
make them—make them permanent, too, by laws of entail 
and primogeniture—so that the game of grab might stop, 
and the property of the world cease to be a mere stake to be 
gambled for by the votaries of trade. Now, we make pseudo- 
aristocrats in every generation. The world is a mere slaugh- 
ter-house, in which the poor, the improvident, and unfortunate, 
are continually sacrificed to feed and fatten parvenus. We 
would do the thing at once, and be done with it. Under our 
system the parvenus would, in a few generations, become real 
noblemen. Noblemen’s parks and palaces are a sort of com- 
mon property. Nobody feels degraded by paying respect and 
admiration to the born nobleman. Such feelings are loyal, 
elevating, and refining. Itis as necessary to have something 
above us to admire, as to have something below us to console 
us with our lot. A country of tobacco fields, corn and cotton 
fields, and of men all equals, is unnatural, insipid, and intoler- 
able. ‘There can be no such thing as patriotism in such a 
country, because there is nothing but ** hog and hominy,” 
and an occasional gingerbread, to attach men to it. Dot our 
country all over with churches, court-houses, manufacturing 
villages, schools, and colleges, and permanent hereditary prop- 
erties of some sort, arrest the ravages of trade, and give 
peace and quiet to society, and then, and not till then, will it 
be worth living in. 

A system of entails and primogeniture is due to our slaves, 
at least, to prevent them from being sold under execution or 
to be separated at each descent. Dwellings and other farm 
improvements should be commensurate with the size of the 
farm, but this can never be effected so long as lands are liable 
to division in each succeeding generation. 

We repeat, however, that entailed properties bear much of 
the character of common property. An old family and an old 
family seat belong to a neighborhood—they are loved and ad- 
mired. The intrusive parvenu is detested and despised, be- 
cause usually his fortune has been made from the misfortunes 
of other people. 

A breed of men fitted for rule, can only be evolved by crea- 
ting a number of hereditary properties. Your Charleston con- 
ventions, your cunning platforms, preambles and resolutions, 
secret caucuses, etc., will ever bring forth just the contrary. 
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The friends of the man whe promises to bleed the people most, 
in order to gratify the insatiate maws of a hundred thousand 
unprincipled office-seekers, will be sure to carry the day. The 
party least deserving success must succeed, because it is the 
party that promises most spoils. Nobody is fit for rule, no- 
body is a representative man, unless his interests coincide with 
those of the people. The only interest of our American poli- 
ticians of the higher order is to rob and fleece the people. 
This will reach you, Mr. Editor, at Charleston, probably du- 
ring the sitting of the convention. Chronicle well the doings 
of that body. It is the last that will meet. No peopie are so 
base and degraded as to submit to the repetition of such 
scenes. Write its history, to enlighten posterity, and to teach 
them to avoid the rocks on which wé are striking. 

The brood of Promethean vultures, to be hatched at the sit- 
ting of the Charleston convention, are not the sort of men to 
govern, but to feed upon the vitals of a nation. Their cormo- 
rant propensities have, in part, been exposed in the recent in- 
vestigations as to the public printing. There is just as much 
honesty in the printing department as in any other branch of 
the government. It is the system that is rotten. It exists 
only for purposes of corruption, to feed harpies, to involve us 
in foreign war, and to stir up domestic strife. Without it we 
might live in peace at home, and at peace with foreign nations. 

The Roman empire was once put up to the highest bidder, 
and Didius bought it—but Didius planked up the cash and paid 
for it out of hisown pocket. The American empire is regular- 
ly put up for sale every four years, not for cash but on credit, 
not to be paid for by the purchasers out of their own money, 
but from the spoils of a conquered people. We should judge, 
from the printing jobs, that the spoils were worth at least some 
thirty millions a year, clear. 

An hereditary aristocracy of wealth is needful to prevent 
famine. Where all are poor, there is little surplus provision 
laid up ; and if the crops be blighted, all, as in Ireland, starve 
together. There can never be a famine in England, because 
her gentry and aristocracy have always on hand a large sur- 
plus fund of food to relieve famine. The readiness of the rich 
to aid the poor in times of scarcity was beautifully exhibited 
at the North during the panic of 1857. Millions of the pvor 
were out of employment, and would have starved but for the 
open-handed charity of the rich. It became then the fashion 
among the wealthy to dispense with accustomed luxuries, in 
order to enable them the better to relieve the poor. 

It is seldom we have anything good to say of the North. 
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Their continual assaults leave us little time for aught else than 

* recrimination. If they would let us alone, we would turn our 
attention to the better side of their characters, and then prob- 
ably we might find out as many virtues as we now discover 
faults. 

Large entailed estates, besides strengthening our social sys- 
tem, and giving to it stability and permanency, would give 
variety and picturesqueness to both our physical and moral 
landscape. It would also inspire higher aims and purposes, 
and elevate the sentiments of our people. The dead level of 
democracy depresses human nature to a standard so low, that 
men become content to supply their mere physical wants, and 
forget that they have minds as weil as bodies. We would 
have small entails, however, as well as large ones. Indeed the 
principal objects of the system should be to multiply the num- 
ber of permanent property-holders—of men on whose patriot- 
ism reliance might always be placed. 

The breaking up of large properties often ruins, and always 
injures, a number of customers and dependants, such as duc- 
tors, lawyers, clergymen, merchants, and mechanics. We are 
not the advocates of change, but, on the contrary, of a system 
that shall prevent change—arrest the ravages of trade, the 
ups and downs of life, and the too frequent reverses of for- 
tune. 

The public agrees with us, but is afraid to say so. The 
exemption of homesteads from liability to execution, the secu- 
ring to married women their property, free from the debts of 
their husbands, and a variety of other popular exemption laws 
of the day, are but an incipient system of entails—entails in 
disguise. Democracy is coming round to aristocracy, imitating 
it and borrowing from it, yet abusing it all the while. The 
peuple and their legislators are acting from instinct, impelled 
by a Divine power; for instinct, the real vox popult, is the 
reason of God, and cannot err. Like the Swiss, we reverence 
their simplicity—nature speaks through them—their preju- 
dices and instincts are always true, their reasons, judgments, 
and opinions, always false. Watch their conduct carefully, 
and one may foretell a coming storm in the social world, just 
as certainly as we can foresee rainy weather by listening to 
the moans of a rheumatic. They are a moral barometer, 
which ‘he who runs may read.” All human beings possess 
more or less of instinet, but the weak and ignorant, much more 
than the learned and the wise. No doubt, Mr. Editor, this is 
the reason why ancient kings always kept fools and jesters for 
counsellors. ‘Their instincts were infallible. There is a deep 
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philosophy in this thing, and some of these days we will fol- 
low out the thought. 

Poet Mackay says he found native Americans aristocratic 
in bearing, Northand South. This is very true. The Yankee 
will discourse you by the hour on “ the dignity of labor,” but 
takes care to get a newly-imported foreigner to clean his boots 
and curry his horse. The thing is infectious in America; for 
Pat, ere he has been among us for a year, learns the aristocratic 
strut to perfection, and will knock you down if you offer him 
money in return for ordinary acts of kindness and courtesy. 

How we ramble, gentle reader! An English traveller 
chides us for this fault—he should have said propensity, for 
when rightly considered, it is no fault at all. In the first place 
it gives the charm of variety to our writings, relieves the 
reader’s attention, and diverts him by frequent agreeable sur- 
prises, Secondly and chiefly, we have to ramble in search of 
game—which once started we are sure to catch, or bring down. 
How many abolitionists, have we not, in our careless, rambling 
way, made to bite the earth? The Trojan hero was nota 
greater adeptat homicide than weare. Of him we used to say 
at school— 

‘‘ Eneas, to show his skill, 
Did Taurus with his left hand kill.” 

** We have supped full with horrors.” The ghosts of abo- 
litionists haunt us. For the future we will have nothing to do 
with such game. 

This brings us back to our subject—which was—which— 
was—but we’ll soon turn back and see. 

We were writing about modern civilization, and commenced 
byshowing that it showed tendencies to return to its most 
ancient forms. 

The growing importance of cities, both politically and 
socially, and the preference given to town over country life 
is another feature of our times that shows a tendency to re- 
turn to the manners of the past. The ancients considered 
country people as little better than outside barbarians, as 
is evident from many terms in their languages, as well as 
from the theories of their statesmen and philosophers, who 
treated the capital city as the state itself. Railroads, canals, 
and telegraphs, are rapidly centralizing wealth, population, re- 
finement, and intelligence, in a few large towns, breaking up 
the small towns through which they pass, and exhausting the 
country. A man may live in the city, a hundred miles from 
his farm, if a railroad pass through it, and yet enjoy all its 
advantages, and efficiently superintend it. It is daily becom- 
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ing more agreeable and cheaper so to live, for the railroad 
breaks up country schools, villages, mechanic shops, &c., and 
in the country the farmer must keep a carriage and horses— 
which expense, as also the boarding out his daughters, he saves 
by living in town. 

Railroads feed cities by impoverishing the country. The 
only possible corrective, is to have as many towns as possible 
where railroads shall terminate, so that those towns shall re- 
turn to the country around them, the manners of which they 
rob it, and furnish to the country residents easy access to the 
advantages of town. States tributary to cities without their 
own territory, must be ruined. 

City railroads, we think, will do more for modern civiliza- 
tion, than any other recent improvement. They will disperse 
city populations over a large space, because laborers will find 
it cheaper, and far more agreeable to live four or five miles 
from the place where they labor, in the midst of the city than 
to be crowded in six-story, illy-ventilated houses, near their 
work. A laborer cannot walk four or five miles to his work, 
because both of the loss of time and physical exhaustion it 
would occasion, but he may ride that distance on a city rail- 
road, without fatigue or much loss of time, and save in rent, 
what his ride costs. The ancient cities of Asia were scattered 
over an immense space, and each dwelling had its court and 
garden attached. ‘This “rus he urbe” life must be the perfeec- 
tion of social organism, for it gratifies man’s strongest feeling, 
the love of variety, without robbing him of the loveliness of 
nature, or of the healthful and invigorating air of the country. 
All the statistics of pauperism show, that the health and the 
morality of the poor are more injured by crowding a great 
many families in one house, with small illy-ventilated rooms, 
than from any other cause, City railroads, we think, may be 
successfully used to correct this evil. If so employed, they 
will do more to advance the cause of humanity, morality, and 
true refinement, than all other modern improvements. 

Nominating conventions, committees of vigilance, caucuses, 
preambles and resolutions, written constitutions, and ingenious 
platforms, are no part of modern civilization, nor of civiliza- 
tion at all, but the temporary, impoverished expedients of a 
pioneer people, which answer instead of regularly-organized 
governments, just as long and as well as tents and log cabins 
subserve the purposes of houses, 
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ART, VU—WHAT ARE WE TO DO? 


In view of the Harper’s Ferry affair, and the developments which 
have followed it, a question of very grave import presents itself to the 
Southern people. What steps are we to take to effectually resist the 
spirit and the attacks—the actual invasions, of Northern abolition- 
ism? It is our intention to discuss this question calmly and dispas- 
sionately, with all the reason, all the judgment, which nature has al- 
lowed us. 

Probably, in presenting our views, we shall wound the feelings of 
some Northern men who may chance fo read this article. Possibly, 
even some of our Southern brethren may .become offended at the re- 
flections in which we shall indulge. If we offend a true friend of 
the South, from whatever section he may come, it will always be to 
us a source of regret, and we tender apologies in advance. 

But, to those who are our determined and uncompromising ene- 
mies, who are ready to apply the torch of the incendiary to every 
house in the sunny South, who are all the time compassing heaven 
and earth to obtain the means by which to kindle a servile war, and 
to raise the assassin’s knife against every Southern breast—to such 
we have no word of explanation, farther than to say, that in meting 
out justice even to you, we would let reason and not passion direct. 

In order to protect ourselves and our families, we must first find 
out who are they that threaten us. What we are called on to guard 
against now—this very day, this very hour—is the host of abolition 
emissaries who are scattered abroad throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, who permeate the whole of Southern society, 
who ececupy our places of trust and emolument. To alter a little the 
language used by the Abbé Dubois to Morton Devereaux—* The 
plagues of Egypt are come again—only, instead of Egyptian frogs in 
our chambers, we have the still more troublesome guests—Yankee 
adventurers.” 

Let us examine, for a moment, the plansof these people. Take 

the following extracts from Thatcher’s letter to John Brown : 
** While at Brownsville, Texas, I.addressed a letter to the school- 
teacher, Mr. H. He says there is no ayocation in which a man 
can do so much good for our cause as that of school-teaching. ... . 
He says that we must send out more well-qualified men to the 
South as school teachers, and work them in everywhere. ... . 
I sometimes register one name, and then another, to suit the circum- 
stances, as I travel about. Sometimes I pass for a travelling preach- 
er, and at others for a New-Orleans merchant, looking at the crops 
and talking of speculations in cotton, ete. Southern people are easily 
gulled.” 

What a text for comment is afforded by the above passages! They 
help to prove that many of the Yankees who come among us as teach- 
ers, preachers, merchants, drummers, pedlers, ete., are base, bitter, 
malignant abolitionists, bearing in their hearts a determined and im- 
placable hatred toward us and our institutions ; always seeking every 
opportunity to instil the poison of their opinions into the minds of our 
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slaves; working silently, slowly, insidiously, but constantly, till, as 
they imagine, they shall be ablejto kindle a fire of servile insurrec- 
tion, which shall wrap in flames and involve in ruin the whole broad 
expanse of our now happy and prosperous Southern country. It is 
folly—it is wilful blindness—any longer to shut our eyes to the fact. 
The danger is in our very midst, and we must meet it now. 
Whence come all the fires of which we read? Is it at all probable 
that so many, in so short a time, are the result of accident? Some 
time during the past winter, four towns in Georgia—Atlanta, Grif- 
fin, Newnan, and Warrenton—were on fire at the same hour, and 
while these were burning, the flames were sweeping over the capital 
of our sister State, Alabama. On our plantations, we hear of the 
burning of smoke-houses and gin-houses. It has almost come to the 
pass described by John Randolph, when he said: “ The night-bell 
never tolls for fire in Richmond, that the mother does not hug her in- 
fant more closely to her bosom.” So, now, the planter’s wife never 
sees the flames shooting up from her husband’s burning out-houses, 
that she does not involuntarily shudder at the thought of impending 
calamities. 

On the maps found in John Brown’s possession, were certain 
marks, designating certain localities all over the Southern country— 
in Georgia as well as other States. What mean these marks ? 
Nothing ? They at least indicate that abolition emissaries have been 
on these spots, and have cast an evil eye—an eye of blighting—upon 
these portions of our beloved soil. ‘These our homesteads have been 
polluted by the tread of vile murderers, who have, doubtless, partaken 
of our hospitality, while they were taking counsel how they might 
assassinate us. 

No one, we think, who reads the journals of the day, and considers 
the matter carefully, can doubt that our enemies have been, and are, 
among us, scouring the whole country and scheming our destruction, 
and that,these enemiesare, in many instances, teachers, preachers, drum- 
mers, pedlers, etc. What are we to do in the premises? That all 
Northern men who come here are abolitionists, or unworthy of con- 
fidence, we do not pretend to assert; but that many of them are, we 
do believe and affirm. Which of them are wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, which of them are worthy of hanging as traitors, we cannot 
often determine. At the same time, could we know who of them are 
friends worthy of confidence and countenance, nothing would delight 
us more than to take such gentlemen by the hand, and welcome them 
to our houses with all the warmth of hospitality for which Southern- 
ers are celebrated. 

But it is impoesible for us to make the distinction, and we must, in 
some way, reach the guilty, if we would maintain our position, if we 
would retain our property, if we would preserve our homes from 
desolation. 

It may be right and proper to call conventions, to consider the pro- 
priety of dissolving the Union. It may be right and proper for our 
State legislatures to take such action as may seem best—to pass 
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such laws as are calculated to protect us. But it is well known, by 
those who have been observant on this point, that legislative enact- 
ments accomplish nothing, unless they are in accordance with public 
sentiment. In public opinion, and in the action, the every-day prac- 
tice of the Southern people, lies the evil; and a change in these re- 
spects must prove the remedy, if we ever findone. We must dosome- 
thing, independently of conventions and legislatures. There is a course 
to be pursued, which alone, whether the Union shall be severed or 
not, will insure our safety. 

We must patronize home industry. At the risk of doing injustice to 
a great many Northern men who come among us, merely with the 
view of improving their private fortunes, and who attend strictly to 
their own business, leaving us to manage ours, we must set our faces 
against immigration into our borders from the North. Especially 
must we frown upon all itinerants and stragglers from beyond Mason 
and Dixon’s line. Let us, in no instance, trade with afresh Yankee 
merchant, employ a raw Yankee teacher, or mechanic, or in any man- 
ner tolerate a Yankee pedler. Let them all be placed under a ban. 
Let them all be watched, and let them know that they are objects of 
suspicion. 

Of course, there are those among us who have been here so long, 
who have become so identified with us in feelings, whose lot, for 
weal or woe, is so completely cast with us, that we feel confident they 
entertain our sentiments, and would join us in action. Especially is 
this the case with those who are holding negro property. We would 
not, for our right arm, be guilty of the gross injustice of expatriating 
such men. Every one must acknowledge, however, that the class 
described is not a very large one, and that some even of those who 
have long resided in our midst, and have long enjoyed cur confidence 
and esteem, are hostile to us and our institutions, and would, if an 
opportunity should present itself, strike us a mortal blow. 

Southerners should also content themselves within their own limits. 
Let those who have money to spend distribute it, in future, among 
their own friends and neighbors. For those who have the means 
and the leisure to make a tour every summer, and to whom this an- 
nual excursion has become a sort of necessity, there are numberless 
places of interest in our own borders. It is useless to enumerate 
them, for it is hardly to be believed that any intelligent Southerner is 
ignorant concerning them. 

Every one who wishes to become travelled, must, of course, go 
North. It seems hard to say that a tourist must avoid any particular 
part of the world. It does appear, though, that at this time South- 
erners should not go North. Admit, however, that under ordinary 
circumstances, an occasional visit to the land of black-republicanism 
is admissible ; still, what are we to think of those who, after the late 
developments, will continue to go every summer to expend their 
means among those who treat them with apparent respect, merely 
for the sake of their money? Under the present aspect of affairs, it 
would be best, even for those of us who have never made a Northern 
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tour, to defer it, until we have taught the people who are striving 
to injure us a lesson. 

At one time, during the summer of last year, it was estimated that 
there were two hundred thousand strangers in the city of New-York, 
one half of whom were probably Southerners. Say, then, there 
were one hundred thousand of these. A Northern guide-book sets 
down the ordinary expenses of a traveller at five dollars per day, and 
we hardly believe that, in such matter, a Yankee would over-calcu- 
late. People who have seen tourists from the Southern States, scat- 
tering their money among newsboys, posters, cabmen, and the whole 
host of street blood-suckers who can scent a Southern man from afar, 
and who recognize immediately one who will bear bleeding—to say 
nothing of gambling shops and other shops—those who have witness- 
ed all this, will readily believe that most of the class of travellers 
spoken of spend twice five dollars per day. Including everything, 
I am confident that they do spend, on an average, ten dollars per day, 
while at the North. But we will not speculate. Multiply the num- 
ber in New-York—one hundred thousand—by five, and we have the 
snug little sum of a half n.illion dollars, expended by Southerners, 
in that city alone, each day during their stay in it. 

But New-York contained certainly not more than one third of the 
travellers from the South who were at that time flaunting their purses 
and displaying their folly at the North. Three half millions make a 
million and a half, and all this in one day. Suppose each one of 
the tourists spoken of goes on at this rate for thirty days—and this 
is a very low estimate—then the fact stands that Southern travellers, 
as such, leave in the Northern States, in the course of one summer, 
forty-five millions of dollars. If, as we think, every one who has 
bad an opportunity of observing believes, these travellers spend ten 
dollars a day instead of five, they leave ninety millions in the North 
in the course of one téur. 

In another place we may enlarge on the idea that we support a 
large class of Northern people—that they subsist upon the contribu- 
tions we make to them. At present we will simply remark, that the 
above is merely a calculation of what Southern people, in their capa- 
city as travellers, spend when they go North; and that the millions 
and millions expended by us besides in the purchase of Northern 
goods and manufactures, in attending Northern schools and colleges, 
&e., are not taken into the account. How many of us are com- 
pelled to cry peccavi, either in the matter of throwing away our 
money in Northern towns, or supporting straggling Yankees here at 
the South, instead of helping our own people! How many of us 
are guilty of the gross inconsistency of professing to: be ultra Southern 
Right’ men, and still invariably employing Northern teachers and mechan- 
ic3, in preference to Southerners ! 

On the pther hand, it cannot be denied that many of our Southern 
teachers and mechanics are so idle and worthless that they allow these 
shrewd, hard-working Yankees, to slip in before them and bear off the 
palm on all occasions. It is the great fault of Southern people that they 
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are too proud to work! and very often they perform the work that 
they do in such a manner as to show that they are half ashamed of 
it. They forget that whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well. But we do not wish to censure one class more than another, 
and have not done so. ‘The truth is, all of us—employers and em- 
ployees, capitalists and laborers, rich and poor, producers and con- 
sumers—all have acted wrong, and it remains for us to reform. 

It is now pretty generally conceded at the South, that strict non-in- 
tercourse is the only thing which will bring the Northern people to 
their senses. We cannot convince them that it is right for us to hold 
slaves, but we can cease to furnish them with the means of making war 
upon us and our institutions. We can touch their pocket-nerves, and 
send a thrill--like an electric shock—-through the whole of their money- 
loving systems. It has always been in our power to do this, and 
their well-informed men have long known it; but they have never, 
till lately, believed there was any danger that we would exercise the 
power we possessed. At this time they do believe that we are ready 
to seal the fountains which supply to them their very life-blood, and 
great is the consternation exhibited among the sensible, thinking, far- 
seeing portion of the community. Witness the Union meetings held 
in their large cities, which are proper enough, and the speeches made 
at which are sensible and patriotic enough ; but what a pity all these 
things were not done before. Why have not the conservative men at 
the North frowned down the infamous biack-republican party, when 
they knew so well how disastrous to the country would be the effect 
of the increase of this party in numbers and power? Why have 
they allowed theories which they knew to be subversive of the Con- 
stitution, to be promulgated till they have acquired such potency for 
the accomplishment of evil? They have permitted a party built 
upon treasonable principles to originate, grow, and flourish in their 
midst, and have forborne to crush it, till noW it overrides almost 
everything at the North. True, some of the men who hold these meet- 
ings and make these speeches are convinced that we are at last thorough- 
ly aroused, and they are sincere in their efforts to turn the tide of opin- 
ion which prevails with their fellow-citizens. But these are compara- 
tively few in number. We are credibly informed that many avowed 
and open black-republicans signed the calls for these Union meetings. 
The body of the Northern people still believe, that all the writing, 
talking, resolutions, and proceedings of all kinds, following upon the 
Harper’s Ferry affair, are so much “ sound and fury,” so much gas 
and vaporing, which will soun subside; and that we will always 
continue to pay them tribute. No amount of argument will con- 
vince them. Nothing but action will open their eyes, and we ought 
to think of nothing else. Further appeals to them, in the way of 
argument, will stamp us as spiritless cravens. 

Let us stop the supplies we have been so long furnishing them, 
and watch the result. Let them fail to get the millions which we 
have been pouring into their coffers every year. Let us refuse to pur- 
chase goods from them for one twelve months, and see their ships 
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idle, their manufactories stopped, their mercantile houses closed. 
Hotel servants, cabmen, sailors, mechanics, drummers, will be thrown 
out of employment. The mob of vile abolitionists who throng 
round the ballot-box at their elections, and vote down or drive away 
by brute force the conservative men who approach the polls, will be 
parading the streets and raising riots for bread; and there will ensue 
at the North ruin and desolation, which will bear some faint resem- 
blance to that which they have been so long endeavoring to prepare 
for us. 

There has beer, during the present spring, a falling off of orders 
from the South for Northern goods. The purchasers from our section 
have been fewer than formerly. An intelligent merchant remarked, 
in my hearing, that it was thought in New-York the falling off from 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and perhaps one or two other States, 
was about forty percent. It has been greatest in Alabama. All 
honor to her for it! In the purchases of the slaveholding States at 
large, from the North at large, the decrease cannot be estimated at 
more than twenty-five per cent. Yet, see what an effect can be produced 
by even this slight cause. See the strikes in the shoe-manufacturing 
towns of New-England. The contest which the Republicans declare 
is constantly going on between capital and labor, has broken out at 
their own doors, in spite of their cunning efforts to keep it away 
from them, by opening it at the South. And this is not the first 
time this has been the case. These strikes and riots are not new to 
the Northern people. Twenty-five per cent. falling off in the amount 
of Southern orders for Northern goods has opened the eyes of the 
fanatical Natick and Lynn shoemakers and other mechanics—the 
class which has been studiously kept in ignoranee of the true rela- 
tions between North and South, by abolition teachers. A mechanic 
among them has had the good sense and manhood to make a speech 
in which he told the black-republican leaders, that they had abun- 
dance of sympathy for the black man, but would contribute nothing 
for the relief of a suffering white mechanic. 

What a glorious effort, then, would be produced by complete non- 
intercourse for one year! 

But, if we expect to live independently of the North, we must go 
to work and supply ourselves with those things for which we now 
look almost exclusively to her. It is true, that even now, we are 
supplied with all the necessaries of life, and many of its luxuries ; 
but by taking the proper steps we could command everything. There 
are manufactories to be built ; foundries and machine-shops to be put 
in operation ; importing houses established ; ships launched. Our 
wearing apparel, our agricultural implements, our engines, both of 
peace and war, must be made at home. ‘True, there are some manu- 
factories among us; some foundries and machine shops. The Cen- 
tral Railroad, for instance, turns out some beautiful locomotives, said 
to be equal to any in the world; and this example is worthy of imi- 
tation by all companies that possess capital. (Per parenthesis, what 
a great pity that the surplus funds of the Central Railroad and 
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Banking Company, which were devoted to the purchase of steamers 
to ply between Savannah and New-York, were not applied to the 
establishment of a line between Savannah and Liverpool, or better 
still, between Savannah and Marseilles!) But the articles we pur- 
chase from Southern manufactories are as a drop in the sea compared 
with those we obtain from the North. 

A bill was up before the last Georgia legislature, having for its 
object the establishment of a foundry for the manufacture of firearms 
within our own borders. Our legislators passed a bill authorizing 
the appointment of commissioners to inquire about the matter, and, 
also, Georgia passed a bill appropriating seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars for the purchase of firearms. And from whom will they be pur- 
chased? From the North—thus continuing the old process of fur- 
nishing our enemies with money—sinews of war. Will Southerners 
—will Georgians—never grow wise ? Will their eyes forever remain 
sealed ? 

No people on earth—none that ever lived—are, or were, so well 
supplied by nature with all the resources from which may be derived 
wealth, power, and prosperity, as those of the slaveholding section of 
the United States. Georgia alone has, within herself, every element 
of a great and powerful empire. We possess, or may possess, not 
merely the necessaries of life, but most of the luxuries demanded by 
the highest grade of civilization. All we lackis the determination to 
make ourselves independent of the world. We of the cotton-growing 
States of America alone, with insignificant exceptions, produce the 
staple which has become a necessity to the genus homo, while other 
countries produce nothing essential to our comfort and convenience, 
with which we cannot supply ourselves, by properly-directed skill and 
labor, within our own borders. 

If we take the proper steps, we can, in a very short timé, place our- 
selves in a condition to declare non-intercourse, without experien- 
cing any inconvenience from it. Direct trade with Europe, now, 
would afford us facilities for disposing of our cotton, and vbtain- 
ing the luxuries to which we have become accustomed. If we should 
cease, now, to trade with the North, there would probably result 
pecuniary embarrassment, but it would be temporary and slight. 
We need not curtail our cotton crop. Suppose we had not a single 
ship, how long would it be before whole fleets, with agents for Euro- 
pean manufacturers on board, would be riding at anchor in all our 
Southern harbors, freighting themselves with cotton, to be carried 
across the broad Atlantic, wrought into countless fabrics, and shipped 
back to the Yankees, even, who would be compelled to have them ? 

The price of cotton might go down, but it is not at all probable 
that it would remain so long enough to produce any serious results. 
The Northern manufactories might be idle, but would we not, by 
selling direct to Europeans, save the commissions at present taken out 
of our profits by Northern exporters? Because Northern manufac- 
tories were stopped, would Northern people cease to be purchasers of 
manufactured cotton goods? Would the number of consumers in 
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the world be reduced? Besides, it must be borne in mind, that 
Southern manufactories would, all this while, be springing up, and 
becumirg bidders for cotton almost at our gin-houses. 

_ Grant, however, for the sake of argument, that we would be sub- 
Jected to inconvenience, pecuniary embarrassments, want of luxuries, 
or even great hardships, by cutting loose from the North—has all 
patriotism, all devotion to the country, passed away from our land ? 
Are the sons of our fathers so dezenerate that they can sacrifice 
nothing to the cause of independence? Are they willing, for the sake 
of present ease and luxury, to remain in a state of virtual vassalage? Is 
the spirit of the Habershams, the McIntoshes, the Tatnalls, the 
Troups, and all that gallant host, whose name is legion, extinct? It is 
not dead, but sleepeth ; and the day will come when the North, with 
all her radicalism, her agrarianism, her infidelity, and all the wild 
theories and speculations which render her people insecure, restless, 
and unhappy, will be left to her own devices, while the South, the 
favorite of nature and of fortune, cleared of the clogs which now im- 
pede her progress, will proudly take her position as peer among the 
most powerful of earth’s nations. 





ART. VII1.—SOUTHERN PATRONAGE TO SOUTHERN TMPORTS AND 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRY, 
Chapter I. 


Tuer is no subject that ought to excite more gencral interest with 
us, than that of home patronage of Southern importations direct from 
Europe , and manufacturing at the South the commonest articles to 
supply the substantial necessaries of domestic consumption. 

Our long experience as a merchant, our opportunities of inter- 
course for many years with the manufacturers of the Southern States, 
as well as all other parts of the Union, together with Great Britain 
and France, has enabled us to gather facts which may be of interest 
to the public at this juncture, when all the men of the South have 
their: minds directed to the necessity of self-reliance and Southern 
independence, whether in the Union or out of it. 

However ardently we may have cherished the union of the States 
in bygone days, and however confidently we may have relied on the 
good sense of the Northern people, their enlightened commercial 
spirit, their industrious enterprise, and proverbial desire for the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, as a sure protection to us of peace, and the 
enjcyment of our rights in the Union, we have been forced to the 
conclusion that the time has come when the Southern poople should 
begin in earnest to prepare for self-defence and self-reliance. Abolition 
of Southern slavery was, but a few years ago, nothing more than an 
insignificant sectional political hobby. It has now become a religious 
sentiment. Children have been educated to look on negro slavery as 
a horrible and intolerable evil. Ministers of the gospel have been 
educated and placed in the pulpit to disseminate these doctrines, 
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and they, connected with dishonest politicians have so poisoned the 
public mind, that the moderate, conservative, talented, good men of 
the North, who ought to rule, have lost their influence and power of 
control. Even Daniel Webster, if now living, would be trodden 
under foot, for the body politic is no longer directed by the good and 
the wise men, but by the intriguing politicians and fanatical madmen, 
for the lower ten thousand have suffered themselves to be carried 
away by an irreligious fanaticism, which pays no regard to the dic- 
tates of reason, and may be led to do anytning which physical power 
can accomplish, even to trampling under foot the laws which se- 
cure their self-protection and the enjoyment of civil liberty. 

Who would not step out of the way of a madman? Where is the 
Southern man who can feel safe under a government which is to be 
controlled by men who are imbued with abolition fanaticism, and 
who profess to be governed by a higher law than. the Bible and the 
Constitution of the United States? If things go on as they have, it 
will not be long before we will lose sight of the word “filibuster,” 
and that of “ crusader” will take its place ; our gallant young men 
of the South, who are seeking employment in filibustering expeditions, 
will find vent for their patriotism in defending the slave States 
against the Yankee crusaders who may invade us with fire and 
sword, m the cause of negro freedom and equal rights of all 
men. 

Is it not strange that a people, such as compose New-England 
(Massachusetts in particular), proverbial for its good sense—lI say, 
is it not passing strange that such a people should seek to de- 
stroy the institution and the customers from whom its wealth has 
been obtained? Since the establishment of manufactures in New- 
England, the Southern people bave been the main customers and the 
best patrons to Yankee industry and Yankee enterprise—enjoying all 
the advantages of the wealth they have drawn from confiding South- 
ern patronage. They quarrelled with us because we would not 
grant them an exorbitant tariff, and thus commenced a strife which 
has brought us at points, and they are now ready to wage a war on 
us and our system of labor. It is quite as strange that a State like 
New-York should do likewise. Her great city is the emporium of 
Southern commerce. That city is the intermediate agent between 
New-England and the South, besides being our factor for all Euro- 
pean trade, and yet the politicians of New-York are willing to lay 
aside the Constitution and be governed by a higher law, and wage 
an extermination war on an institution which is not only the basis 
of our wealth, but of our existence as a community. 

Recent developments have led the South, almost to a man, to the 
conclusion, that we should separate from the North ; and this brings us 
to the question: Are we prepared for separate nationality? There 
is no dependence in man, and nations are equally as unreliable. The 
nation that may be our friend and great customer to-day, may make 
war on us to-morrow. Hence the necessity of the South becoming 
more self-reliant, by the encouragement of direct Soutbern commerce, 
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and, as far as possible, diversified home industry. It is not necessary 
that we should have any intermediate agents in exchanging our 
cotton for the articles of Southern consumption, but it is absolutely 
necessary that we should make, within ourselves, all the prime ne- 
cessaries of life, in order to secure independence. 

Every article that a negro wears and everything necessary to his 
health and comfort can be made at the South, without trenching on 
the labor now employed in the culture of cotton. With a little at- 
tention directed to the growth of sheep, we would soon have domes- 
tic wool enough to make our negro blankets and negro woollen cloths. 
We can manufacture all the woollen and all the cotton goods neces- 
sary to clothe our negroes. We can easily make our leather, and a 
proper degree of home patronage would soon bring about large shoe 
manufactories, all of which can be carried on to an extent which will 
fully supply the demand, and be done by the white people of the 
South, who could be brought into that service, thus giving them em- 
ployment and the means of education and of becoming better citizens 
and of adding strength to the body politic. Rather than haye any 
difficulty in supplying shoes, how easy it would be for the large 
planters each to have a small shoe shop, where one or two negroes 
could make brogans so honestly and faithfully as to render one pair 
equal, in point of durability, to two pairs of polished up flimsy Yankee 
brogans, with inner soles of brown paper or thin boards. 

We can meke our own ploughs, our own wagons, buggies, and 
carriages. We can make our own railroad locomotives, passenger 
and burden cars. 

If a line were drawn which would be a barrier to the importation 
of Northern locomotives, two years would not elapse before Charles- 
ton, Columbia, Augusta, Atlanta, Macon, Columbus, Chattanooga, 
Nashville, and other Southern railroad towns would be stirred up, 
and busily employed in those branches of business. The puffing of 
stationary engines, the noise of the trip-hammer would be heard, and 
those comparatively stagnant towns would feel the cheering influence 
of a busy throng of mechanical engine-builders. The absence of 
patronage to home industry is an evil that cannot be overcome by 
political agitation or conventional platforms, but must be worked out 
by the people themselves. One man ardently engaged in such 
a work will be worth far more to the South than a thousand noisy 
politicians. 

Who could have dreamed, twenty-five years ago, that so large a 
number of artisans would be so soon reared among us, as we now 
witness in all the Southern towns, employed on railroad machinery, 
steam-engines and various other iron works? notwithstanding the great 
lack of Southern patronage which has been so indifferent to Southern 
enterprise, that it has effected not only this, but every other branch 
of industry. Professing as we do to be a highly intelligent people, 
it is strange, nevertheless true, that we are in a great measure in- 
debted to the Northern people for teachers to instruct our children in 
the elements of education. We surely ought to make our own 
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school-books, and teach our children ; but it is known to everybody, 
that this isa duty we employ foreigners to perform. The recent 
move among the medical students at the North is one of the proofs of 
the vast patronage which has been given by the South to that depart- 
ment of education at the North. If we have not now, we can have 
as good schools of learning, in every department, as may be found at 
the North ; and to secure it in future, it will be only necessary to 
have our mind’s eye, in all our movements, on Southern patronage to 
home institutions ; and to secure our perfect independence, it will 
only be necessary to extend Southern patronage to home industry in 
all its departments. 

We propose, in the course of these numbers, to notice the meeting 
of the merchants of Chester, in this State, and to demonstrate the 
change which the efforts of that class of men can -bring about in 
promoting the success of Southern importations, Southern manufac- 
tures, and Southern independence. They, and the country merchants 
in general, are the agents who stand between the importer and manu- 
facturer and the consumer, and have the power tu work, in a short 
time, a complete revolution in such matters. We will endeavor to 
show, also, that the consumers in general have the power in their 
own hands, if the merchants should neglect their duty, to work 
out the change which the prosperity of the country so imperatively 
demands. 

We will endeavor to show, too, that all the failures of manufac- 
turing establishments at the South have been mainly the result of 
the absence of Southern patronage; that thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, and we might say millions, of Southern capital have been 
sunk, from-the fact that Yankee goods have been purchased, and 
Yankee establishments patronized, to the great detriment of Southern 
consumers, all resulting from an absence of that spirit which should 
prompt a Southerner to patronize Southern importation and Southern 
domestic industry. 


Chapter Ii, 


We promised to set forth the fact, that the failure of Southern 
manufacturing establishments have been mainly caused by a want of 
Southern patronage, and the same may be said of Southern imports. 
It is 1 heavy and rvinous tax on a Southern manufacturer to be un- 
der the necessity of sending his goods to New-York to find Southern 
customers. Yet this has been the course of things from thea earliest 
dawn of manufacturing at the South ; even the first small establish- 
ments that were put up, and which could not make cloth enough to 
half supply the country for twenty miles around them, the proprie- 
tors were forced to submit to this ruinous taxation. We well recollect 
having heard people, for twenty-five years past, exulting in the idea 
that Southern goods would command a market in the Northern 
cities. 

Years ago it was the generally-received opinion that, as our 
Southern products were able to stand side by side with New-England 
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goods of a similar kind, and command customers in Boston, New- 
York, and Philadelphia, that it was unmistakable evidence that South- 
ern factories were bound to succeed. 

~ It speaks well for Southern manufacturers that their goods can 
hold a fair competition with New-England products, or take a pre- 
mium at the World’s Fair in London, as has been the case with 
Graniteville sheetings and drills. But that they should be habitually 
in the hands of New-York commission merchants for sale, and, at 
times, forced on the markets of the world at ruinous losses, shows 
that there is a canker-worm at work, that will, ultimately, under- 
mine the best efforts at success—the absence of Southern patronage 
—an evil which éannot be overcome except by herculean enter- 
prise, and in nine cases out of ten will blight the fairest hopes of the 
Southern manufacturer. This is a subject of vast importance to the 
South, and ought to enlist the strenuous efforts of all patriotic South- 
erners. 

Everybody knows that it is a common complaint against Southern 
manufacturers that their goods are sold cheaper at New-York than 
at the factory. It is a lamentable truth, for nine tenths of our 
Southern spinners begin without the requisite capital to hold their 
goods under a limit when they are sent to the North to be sold, and 
are forced to let them go when the drafts mature that have been 
drawn on the consignment. 

It is a matter of serious moment to inquire why it is (with our 
limited power to supply Southern consumption) that thousands of 
bales of honestly made Southern domestics, composed of a sounder 
material than is used anywhere else in the world for the manufacture 
of such—we say it is a matter of interest to know why thousands of 
bales of our substantial goods should be sold in New-York, to supply 
the great West, while the same ships which carry our goods north, 
bring back as many more of Yankee make of inferior quality to enter 
into Southern consumption. 

These are matters that we will endeavor to explain in the course 
of these pages. 

That there is a ruinous absence of Southern patronage to all 
branches of mechanical industry, no man can question. No manu- 
facturer can live unless he receives a fair proportion of home patron- 
age. In order to illustrate this matter, we will cite the operations of 
the Graniteville Company, who have been compelled at times to send 
large quantities of their fabrics to Northern markets. They have, 
however, been happily situated as regards cash capital, and have 
never been under the necessity of making forced sales. Long experi- 
ence has proven to that company, that goods sold in New-York or 
Philadelphia, at the same price which they bring in Charleston, will 
not produce a net sum equal to the Charleston prices by half a cent 
a yard, so that the cloth sold in Charleston at eight cents, will pro- 
duce a net sum equal to a similar sale in New-York at eight and a 
half cents. 

The Graniteville factory turns out fifteen thousand yards of cloth 
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per day. They are principally sold in Charleston and the south- 
western towns. If the entire product had to go to New-York to 
find a market, at the rate of half a cent a yard, the loss would cost 
that company seventy five dollars per day, or twenty two thousand 
five hundred dollars a year, and if the goods had to be forced off at 
half a cent below their value, as is frequently the case, the loss would 
be one hundred and fifty dollars q day, or forty five thousand dollars 
a year. 

It is a difficult matter for even the best merchants to realize the 
above stated fact. It is, nevertheless, the truth, and I state the 
simple fact, leaving those who doubt to figure the matter out for 
themselves. Figures will not always tell the truth, but facts are 
stubborn things, and when you draw conclusions from a regular series 
of transactions, year after year, the results you arrive at become a 
sound basis for conclusions. 

It is inconceivable how a large city, containing a million of people, 
can live and grow rich; yes, live in the most gorgeous splendor, and 
amass millions of capital. They produce nothing, and yet they live on 
the fat of the land ; live by their wits in exchanging luxuries produced 
in other nations for the products of the labor of the country which is 
tributary to their trade. Every man who handles an axe or drives a 
hoe into the ground, is a contributor. Every child that toils at the 
factory spindle in the United States, contributes its mite toward the 
support and wealth of that great city, New-York. Southern toil 
and labor has furnished its full quota toward supplying the means 
to rear that immensely wealthy city. Unsuspecting Southern liber- 
ality has been showering down gold for fifty years into her lap, 
amounting to countless millions. The patronage of the South has 
gone there to feed and pamper that monster city, while our South- 
ern importing cities have been left to stagnate and die out. 

It is a hopeless task to undertake to even approximate to the vast 
sums of wealth which have been transferred from the South to the 
North by allowing the Northern cities to import and export for us. 
The figures above set forth, in relation to the sale of goods from one 
Southern factory, give a little insight into the matter, and may, at 
least, open the eyes of some who have not reflected on the subject. 

We will, however, drop these speculations, and proceed with that 
branch of our subject which relates to Southern manufactures, the 
products of which is becoming an important branch of our internal 
commerce at the South. 

The manufacture of wagons, carriages, and buggies, has been strug- 
gling to obtain a foothold among us for thirty years; much capital 
has been sunk in that way, and many enterprising, industrious pro- 
prietors have been starved out by the floods of Yankee work which 
has been made up for sale by workmen far away from us, from whom 
we cannot look for redreas if the vehicle prove to be defective, and, 
as sometimes has been the case, almost worthless. We do not pre- 
tend to say good carriages have not been made in the Northern 
States and sent to the South, or that such are not now offered and 
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sold here, by many worthy men engaged in that trade, but we hazard 
nothing in asserting that millions of dollars have been lost to the 
South, by the purchase of what we may call trash in that line of 
trade. We have not for the last fifteen years purchased a carriage 
or a buggy which has been made at the North. Yet we have kept 
up a liberal family supply of vehicles made at’ the South, and feel 
fully satisfied that we have been honestly and faithfully served, and 
that we have not paid a greater average cost than would have 
been expended had we purchased Northern-made carriages and 
buggies. . 

We have been a careful observer of the embarrassments that have 
attended our Southern carriage-makers, from the vast quantity of 
cheap Northern carriages with which the South has been flooded, 
and the perfect indifference that Southern consumers have manifested 
with regard to where a carriage was made; a large majority of pur- 
ehasers seem to forget that it is important to have the maker of any 
article near at hand, where redress can easily be obtained for any 
defect in the article purchased. A carriage must of necessity be well 
made, if it is to be warranted and worn out in the immediate vicinity 
of the builder. 

This is a branch of mechanism that is rapidly gaining a foothold at 
the South; fine, and we may say, splendid carriages may be purchased 
of Charleston make. No finer or better carriages, buggies, and 
wagons, can be purchased anywhere than in Greenville, S. C. There 
is scarcely a village in the South now that has not its buggy or car- 
riage shop, besides many country places where wagons and all wheel 
carriages are made and repaired—and if the South would only be 
true to herself, and by strictly adhering to the system of extending 
home patronage to all branches of Southern industry, Northern car- 
riages would soon be entirely excluded from the commerce between 
the North and the South, and we would see the trade of every town 
and village in our country stimulated by a busy throng of handicraft- 
men in the carriage and wagon-making line. 

It was asserted by a gentleman in a speech before the legislature 
of South Carolina, in December last, that Southern manufacturers 
had been embarrassed and had failed for the want of laborers, and 
that what the South needed more than anything else, was laborers; 
hence the necessity of re-opening the African slave-trade. Let us 
assure that gentleman of his error, and beg him to follow us until 
we prove that manufacturing has not fagged, sickened, and died, for 
the want of laborers, but for the want of Southern patronage to 
domestic industry. 





ART. IX.—OUR COUNTRY—ITS HOPES AND FEARS, 


A crisis impends the North.. Her vagaries in moral and political 
philosophy are hastening her to anarchy, and if the present pernicious 
tendency of her passions is not checked, tumultuous chaos, or despotic 
rule, will close her career as a republic; and the weeping and wail 
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ing which she now wastes for the misfortunes of others, will be 
wanted to soothe the anguish of her own bleeding heart. How truly 
may it be said of that people: that ‘‘those whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad.” While these stars in the North fur- 
nish this reading to the view of the horoscope, let us turn to the con- 
stellation in the South, and try to read our own future. 

We assume that the signs of the times are portentous of change, 
which may lead to revolution and the establishment of a Southern 
confederacy. If this event awaits us, it is our right and duty to con- 
sider what may be its effects upon us. 

Should an independent government be established by the Southern 
States, an era will be inaugurated, the like of which the world has 
not before seen. In its institutions will be blended a series of har- 
monious principles, the effect of which will be to create a nation, in 
which every element of moral and political success may be found. 
Other times have seen other nations struggling nobly for the attain- 
ment of political grandeur and prosperity ; and, too, with no little 
success. Gallant and classic Greece, proud and imperious Rome, 
and the perished nations of the East, trod far and high the paths of 
glory ; they led but to the grave. The fountains of their youth dried 
up, and a waste of magnificent and astonishing ruins alone attest the 
powers that have so utterly passed away. The conquerors and the 
conquered have alike perished. Why is it that such has been the 
history of the past? Is it a law of nature; or was it the effect of 
their imperfeet systems? We trust the latter; and if it was, it be- 
comes us well to ponder the cause, and if it may be, to guide our 
bark from the rock upon which they split. 

The South would be peculiarly circumstanced, and advantages 
would be hers such as no nation has heretofore been favored with. 
Many causes will contribute to our happiness, prosperity, and perpe- 
tuity as a nation, but pre-eminently in view stand two peculiar fea- 
tures: the one a pure religion ; the other a perfect labor system. In 
religious sentiment the South stands a unit. Its pure doctrines are 
linked inseparably, though not by legal constraint, with the laws of 
the land. Religious persecution and intolerance are unknown among 
us. No ’isms and schisms rankle in our hearts. Christ is acknowl- 
edged as the common bond of union. _Mormonism, freeloveism, 
and higherlawism, with their teachings so sensual in morals and so 
dangerous in politics, disturb not our harmony. What human 
tongue can tell the effect of such moral unity! No other nation 
ever possessed it. Let us, then, cherish the uncommon boon and 
confess its blessings! With this view of things eternal, let us turn 
to matters temporal. 

Labor is the basis of all temporal prosperity. We mean wisely ap- 
plied, it is the source, the very substratum, of every individual or 
national necessary, comfort, and luxury; it is the source of all 
wealth ; it creates the commerce whose ships float upon every sea ; it 
feeds, and ‘clothes, and arms, and pays, the hosts of war; and on its 
strong shoulders, and by its rough hands, do gentle art and science 
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live. The South appreciates the gift; she understands her duties, 
and knows the blessings she enjoys from her labor system, and those 
who would trifle with this, her sacred right, will arouse a spirit at 
which, in pallid horror, they will recoil ! 

Our laborers engaged in the production of the most important ar- 
ticles of human use, with a constancy unaffected by any political 
commotions, pursuing steadily their respective vocations, furnish at 
all times, whether in peace or in war, the wants of man, and the 
necessities of government. 

Our labor in its application is peculiar; unlike a large portion of 
the labor of all other countries, its time and energies are not wasted 
in the creation of luxuries, in the expensive and often useless projects 
of art, and perhaps more important in its effects than all other 
things combined ; in filling the ranks of armies, where so much labor 
is lost, and a precise corresponding ratio of consumption increased. 
The Seema of the South will fight their country’s battles ; the slaves 
will till the fields, and feed, and clothe, and pay her armies. 

Where slavery exists, liberty is implied to belong to a superior 
class. In the South that liberty is the sole heritage of the white race. 
Unlike society, as it is found anywhere else, the whites are morally 
and politically equal. Who ever saw a Southern born man in menial 
service? Many live and die poor, but none are so poor and humble 
whose pride would not revolt at the thought of rendering degrading 
service. Here the happy negro is the servant; at the North, and 
elsewhere, the freeborn Caucasian, bowed by poverty, and humbled 
by inexorable necessity, gladly wears the gilded collar of his lordly 
master. Can such a man be depended on when his country claims 
him, as a voter, to declare for the right, and if need be with a sol- 
dier’s pride and courage to maintain it? We think not! The voters 
and soldiers of every country, save of the South, number very largely 
of this class. 

The institution of slavery rests upon so many strong and deep 
foundations that it seems useless on our part to defend it and madness 
in our enemies to assail it; but, silence and apathy with us may be 
deemed pusillanimity, and we should be as ready to prove our patriot- 
ism by expostulation and argument, asin the bloody crucible of battle : 
and while it seems that proclaiming our rights and proving the jus- 
tice of our cause have little or no effect upon our adversaries, yet 
truth is enunciated, and the great Southern heart will be prepared to 
respond to its mandates, It is not, however, intended in this essay 
to encumber the valuable pages of the Review with argument upon 
argument, and fact upon fact, to sustain our cause. Patriotic and 
able writers and statesmen have done this. The curtains have been 
drawn and a flood of light dazzles us with the glorious future of the 
South, and the mask has been torn from the black demon of the 
North, and his hideous deformities exposed. But comparisons are 
said to be odious, and doubtless they are when our adversaries wither 
beneath their truthful foree. We will only add, that if disunion 
must follow the present agitation, and we are forced to become a 
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separate people, in beautiful equipoise, it seems a Southern republic 
may well resemble a self-adjusting machine ; religion and art, pure 
democracy and the noble aristocracy of virtue and honor and chiv- 
alry, peace and war, freedom and slavery, each responsive to the 
rest, would'vibrate in harmonious unity to the perpetuity of our be- 
loved and favored land. 

We hasten to a close. It really seems as if Providence does not 
intend, however much we may desire it, that the present union of 
States is to continue. We seem designed for a separate people. 
Climate, pursuits, tastes, and even our common language, all pro- 
claim that the laws of nature will direct and control the will and laws 
man. If we cannot control circumstances, however, we may modify 
their effects. How can this be done and the Union maintained? 
By the love of the patriot for his whole country we humbly believe 
there is but one chance for hope. That hope rests upon the Con- 
stitution, so amended as to enable the South to protect herself. The 
South should demand the power to protect herself; if it is granted, the 
Union is, perhaps, safe for ages to come ; if our petition for justice is 
rejected, it ought not and will not survive the present generation. 
Demand what Mr. Calhoun asked: a dual presidency, each section 
electing a chief magistrate, either president clothed with the power 
to veto legislation affecting his own section ; or give to the Senate 
from the two sections this power. The latter, an idea advanced by a 
late governor, we incline to, as it does not multiply the co-ordinate 
powers of government, makes no new officer necessary, is more simple, 
more economical, and will be more acceptable, as it does not, ap- 
parently, change the fundamental principles of our system. 

None can deny the aphorism that, “ Self-preservation is the first 
law of nature.”” We have the right to protect ourselves ; we should 
demand the power. If the poor boon of justice is denied us, the 
craven only is content with less, and the South is thus to be van- 
quished ; Southern chivalry is a vagary of the wildest romance ; 
Southern manhood a dream ; and the truth and justice of our cause 
will be our damning shame. 





ART. X.—OUR ATHENIAN FRIEND. 


One good turn deserves another. Probably our Athenian friend, 
who writes to (see editorial of May number) you, Mr. Editor, criti- 
cising our political doctrines, is right. In our zeal to show up and 
resist the agrarian and anarchical tendencies of the age in which we 
live, we may have run into the opposite extreme, and suggested des- 
potism/as the only cure for approximating anarchy. Our deliberate 
opinion is, that neither unrestricted liberty nor unrestricted despotism 
is desirable ; that in government, as in everything else, there is a . 
juste milieu which may be felt, but not defined ; that is the line of rec- 
titude, We are the special friends of no particular form of govern- 
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ment. Different nations require different forms—a republic suits a 
young and growing people best. Little rule and much liberty do to 
begin with. But governmental institutions must grow as the nation 
grows. Laws must become more numerous, complex, and rigid, as 
population becomes dense, the means of subsistence scarce, and the 
temptations to crime numerous. The tenure of office and the tenure 
of property must be rendered more stable and permanent, as society 
goes through the natural processes of subsidence and stratification. 
Social conditions, fixed, classified, and hereditary, would be a curse to 
a new country; they are essential to the existence of society in old 
ones. Seriously disrupt them, and revolution, proscription, civil 
war, and fratricida: slaughter, hold high carnival, as in the days of the 
guillotine. 

When the natural stratification of society is thoroughly broken up 
and disintegrated, as in France, no one can look forward with hopeful 
expectation to a peaceful solution of social embarrassments, and a 
happy exodus from civil broils. In France, “ the snake is scotched, 
not killed.’’ Louis Napoleon holds the wolf by the ears; but the pop- 
ular heart is as savage as ever; and were he to relax his hold for a 
moment, would turn and rend him. 

What France is, America would be, if doctrines like those of our 
Athenian critic were carried into practice. He says in the conclu- 
sion of his letter : 


“If the opulent and powerful of the country really wish to reform popular 
error, and niake the people better, let them foster ee | promote a wise system of 
common school education, in which morality and the duties of citizens must be 
taught. Teach the people what to be, and they will be the glory of the repub- 
lic. Nothing is taught but reading, writing, and ciphering! When we are thus 
neglected, and many of us depraved, you turn round and sigh for a king, as our 
only improvement!” 


The writer calls himself “one of the poor peasants of the land,” 
but he is an astute philosopher, fully abreast with the most learned 
and advanced of the radical, agrarian, and anarchical school to which 
he belongs—a long way ahead of Andy Johnson, Seward, and 
Greeléy, who only propose to give “ land to the landless’ of America 
and the rest of the world. 

With abundance of rich lands, and with Senator Wigfall’s (ironi- 
cal) amendment, plenty of negroes to work it, what a slavish life 


‘one must lead? ‘To keep the negroes at work, makes a slave of the 


master. Andy Johnson is behind the times. Rich men own their 
farms and negroes, as mere trustees for the poor: for philosophical 
peasants like our critic. Let the rich support foundling hospitals, 
as they do in continental Europe, where the children of the poor shall 
be reared from birth. Let them support colleges and universities to ed- 
ucate the bastards, and mode] prisons to incarcerate them in, when 
finding philosophy won’t pay, they take to crime, and what a para- 
dise this earth would be! 

But we said our critic was sailing under false colors. He is no 
peasant, but a philosopher in disguise. The Westminster Review is the 
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great organ of radicalism, anarchy, infidelity, and agrarianism, in 
England. In its April number, which did not reach America until 
two months after our Athenian critic wrote his letter, we find lan- 
guage strikingly like that of our “ peasant”—language that shows that 
this pretended “ peasant” is a man more to be feared than mere 
wind-bags like Andy Johnson, and Seward, and Sumner, and Wil- 
son. In an article on Parliamentary Reform, the reviewer thus dis- 
courses : 


“ Yes, education is the ee wanted ; but not the education for which most 
men agitate. Ordinary school training is not a preparation for the right exer- 
cise of political power. If there need conclusive proof of this, we have it in 
the fact that the artisans, from whose mistaken ideas most danger is to be 
feared, are the best informed of the working classes. Far from promising to be 
a safeguard, the spread of such education as is commonly given, appears 
more likely to increase the danger. Raising the working classes, in general, to 
the artisans’ level of culture, rather threatens greatly to augment their power 
of working practical evil. The current faith in reading, writing, and arithmetic, as 
fitting men for citizenship, seems to us quite unwarranted, as, indeed, are most 
of the other anticipations of the benefits to be derived from learning lessons,” &c. 


So far, educating the poor it seems has done harm. What they 
need, and must have, is university educations. To learn what? Why, 
the agrarian, infidel, anarchical doctrines of the Westminster Renew, 
and of our critic. Liberty of thought, right of private judgment, 
are to be discarded; the Bible to be expelled from schools, and 
the poor taught to believe in Rousseau, Adam Smith, Tom Paine, 
Ben Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson, instead of the prophets and 
apostles. Better Cromwell, with his sword, or Frederick William, 
thrashing right and left with his walking cane, than these votaries of 
the goddess of reason and the guillotine! We have no right to 
presume our critic is an infidel, yet his political doctrines are certain- 
ly those of the infidel school, who propose to exclude the Bible from 
the curriculum of common school education. 

We have a right to assume that he approves of foundling hospitals ; 
for the necessity of rearing the infants of the poor is far more pressing 
and obvious, than that of educating them after they become old 
enough to earn a living. Besides, the school of philosophy to which 
our Athenian friend belongs, have established these hospitals through- 
out continental Europe, with such splendid results, that already forty- 
seven per cent. (say half) of the children born in Vienna are bas-. 
tards. Let the government undertake to rear and educate every- 
body’s children, and there would be no legitimate children. Such 
is the plan of Mr. Greeley, Mr. Andrews, of all the French so- 
cialists, and most of the English. Joln James Rousseau, from 
whom Mr. Jefferson, Dr. Franklin, and all of our new lights, learned 
their philosophy, sent all his children to the foundling hospital so soon 
as they were born, and never inquired about them afterward. Now, 
all Yankee philosophy and morality (there is no Yankee religion) 
tends to this end. Strange, that the very men who decry aristocracy, 
learning, and refinement, and propose to fill the highest offices with 
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the most ignorant, are now loud-mouthed in requiring university 
educations for the masses! Yes, all must be aristocrats; for the 
man of sound morality, of genius, and of learning, no matter ‘to 
whom related, or by whom begot” is your true ‘aristocrat—is the 
man who should govern. Few such are needed in any society, and 
few are found, no matter what the facilities of education. The many 
must labor: it is wisest not, by over education, to make them dis- 
satisfied and discontented with a natural and necessary lot. The 
levelling and agrarian notions which we are combating are almost 
universal in Europe and at the North. They are the natural out- 
growths of free competitive society. In the conservative, flourishing, 
and contented South, such doctrines are rare, and are daily becom- 
ing more so. 

All the signs of the times are portentous of great political change. 
Disunion may be foreed on us. Let us meet it as practical men ; 
not add Utopian social schemes and domestic broils to sectional feuds. 
We have much to unlearn. The actions of our revolutionary an- 
cestors were wise and prudent—their theories levelling, agrarian, and 
destructive. Let us cherish our institutions, handed duwn from our 
remote English ancestors, gradually, slowly, and experimentally mod- 
ifying and reforming them to suit our changing circumstances. All 
governments, to succeed practically, must be invested with the same 
powers. The division of power, and the name and tenure of office 
may differ; but place power where we will, it is a trust liable to 
abuse. If some able man would write a treatise on the comparative 
anatomy of governments, it would teach men charity in forming and 
expressing opinions about the institutions of other countries, and 
cure them of overweening confidence in their own. Disparities of 
wealth, of talents, and of learning, beget naturally an aristocratic few, 
and an ignorant, laborious, and poor many. Moses, framing his in- 
stitutions under the express direction of God, foresaw this, and en- 
joined charity as a duty, “ because there will be poor among you.” 
Neither our “ peasant philosopher,” nor Andy Johnson, nor all the 
socialists of Europe and America, will ever be able, by foundling 
hospitals, free schools, model prisons, or other human contrivances, 
to level society and exclude aristocracy above, and poverty and igno- 
rance below, for God has expressly otherwise ordained, 

The excesses of the “ bertevolent platform fever,” which would 
cure or prevent all human ill, are finely depicted by Mr. Carlyle, in a 
description of a visit which he paid to one of the model prisons in 
London. It will not be inappropriate to the occasion to quote a part 
of that description : 


“Several months ago, some friends took me with them to see a London prison 
—a prison of the exemplary or model kind—an immense circuit of buildings, 
cut out, girt witha high ring-wall from the lanes and streets of the quarter, 
which is a dense and crowded one ; gateway as to a fortified place, then a spa- 
cious court, like the square of a city ; broad staircases, passages to the interior 
court; fronvs of stately architecture all round. It lodges some thousand or 
twelve hundred prisoners, besides the officers of the establishment ; surely one 
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of the most perfect buildings within the eompass of London. We looked at the 
apartments, sleeping-cells, dining-rooms, working-rooms, Somers courts, special 
or private, excellent all, the ne plus ultra of human care and ingenuity ; in my life 
I never saw so clean a building ; probably no duke in England lives in a man- 
sion of such perfect and thorough cleanliness. 

“The bread, the cocoa, soup, meat, all'the various sorts of food, in their re- 
spective cooking places, we tasted, found them of excellence superlative. The 
prisoners sat at work, light work, picking oakum and the like, in airy apart- 
ments, with glass roof, cf agreeable temperature and perfect ventilation, silent, 
or at least conversing by secret signs ; others were out, taking their hour of prom- 
enade in clean flagged courts ; methodic composure, cleanliness, peace, sub- 
stantial, wholesome comfort reigned everywhere supreme. The women, in other 
apartments, some notable eurdoaaion among them, all in the like state of me- 
thodie composure and substantial, wholesome comfort, sat sewing ; in long ranges 
of wash-houses, drying-houses, and whatever pertains to the getting up of clean 
linen, were certain others, with all conceivable mechanical furtherances, not too 
arduously working. The noted murderesses were, though with the great pre- 
cautions of privacy, pointed out to us, and we were requested not to look 
openly at them, or seem to notice them at all, as it was found to ‘ cherish their 
vanity’ when visiters looked at them. Schools, too, were there; intelligent 
teachers of both sexes, studiously instructing the still ignorant of these thieves. 

From an inner upper room or gallery, we looked down into a range of private 
courts, where certain chartist notabilities were undergoing their terms. Chartist 
notability first, struck me very much; I had seen him about a year before, by 
involuntary accident, and much to my disgust, magnetizing a silly young person, 
and had noted well the unlovely voracious look of him, his thick oily skin, his 
heavy, dull, leering eyes, his greedy mouth, the dusky, potent, insatiable ani- 
maligm that looked out of every feature of him—a fellow adequate to animal 
magnetize most things, | did suppose ; and here was the port 1 now found him 
arrived at. 

“ Next to him was notability second, a philosophic or literary chartist, walk- 
ing rapidly to and fro in his private court—a clean, high-walled place; the 
world and its cares quite excluded for some months to come; master of his own 
time and spiritual resources to, as I supposed, a really amiable extent! I 
fancied, I, for my own part, so left with paper and ink, and all tazes aud bothera- 
tions shut out from me, could have written such a book as no reader will here 
ever get of me. Never, O reader—never here, in a mere house with tazes and 
botherations. Here, alas! one has to snatch one’s poor book, bit by bit, as from a 
conflagration, and to think and live, comparatively, as if the house was not one’s 
own, but mainly the world’s and the Sevil’s. Notability second might have 
filled one with envy.” 


Foundling hospitals, pauper universities, and model prisons! 
What a social programme ; what an educational curriculum ? Shades 
of Clarkson and Wilberforce, of Howard, of Hannah More and Mrs. 
Fry ! look down from above, and see your brightest hopes transcended 
by living realities! Spirit of Universal Philanthropy, point in tri- 
umph to thy achievements! Jean Jacques Rousseau! what a chance 
you missed for your children by living a half century toosoon! Oh, 
for the inimitable pen of Moses Adams, to do justice to our theme, to 
paint the beauties, the enjoyments, the felicities of this modern Pau- 
per Paradise. ‘Think you, Greeley, Seward, Doolittle, and Andy 
Johnson, that you will ever decoy paupers, native or foreign, into 
the wilderness, when there is such a glorious prospect of filling out 
our programme in Massachusetts and New-York. Already they 
have the best free-school system in the world, which is proved, not 
only by the number of scholars, but by the fruits of the system—the 
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number of paupers and criminals. No country has hardly half as 
many paupers and criminals. Scholars now go through the free 
schools to graduate in alms-houses and penitentiaries. How much 
better, when they have committed some little faux pas, say arson, or 
burglary, or murder, to return to “ literary ease” and otium cum dig- 
nitate in some model prison. Bayard Taylor, a very popular North- 
ern writer, was disgusted with all he saw of ancient and modern 
Greece, but enraptured with delight when he visited the foundling 
hospital of Moscow. He thinks such hospitals the very things for 
the North. We think so, too. With model prisons to come after the 
free schools, her social system will be complete. Mr. Greeley 
solemnly pronounced it satanic fifteen years ago; but we think he 
was premature. It needed some finishing touches, such as we suggest. 

This pauper paradise is not self-supporting, but that matters little. 
The rich men must hold their property interest to sustain it, and the 
working men must give their labor to its’ support. 

The occasion and connection is appropriate to say something of Mr. 
Doolittle, the Senator from Wisconsin. Sometime last winter this 
Senator introduced our books and this Review as subjects of comment 
and censure in the Senate, We have seen no report of his remarks, 
but are not at all surprised that an avowed agrarian should find fault 
with our books or this Revrew-—-for both are thoroughly conservative—- 
and neither gives quarter to agrarians, anarchists, infidels, and 
abolitionists. 

Some days or weeks after the above incident, the same Senator, in 
advocating the Homestead Bill, assigned. as one argument in its favor, 
that it would quiet the war between labor and capital; in honest, 
plain English, “the poor will take our private lands, if we don’t 
give them the public lands.” Senator Doolittle is an agrarian, but, 
like all of that sect, he proposes to take away other people’s lands ; 
not to give away his own. 

The South is best entitled to the public lands, for she acquired them 
against the remonstrances of the North. Now the South is to be 
excluded from them, and they are to be given to the paupers of 
Europe, and the North to buy them off from their agrarian schemes 
at home. The measure is flagrantly dishonest and imprudent, and 
unwise as dishonest. You of the North find private property already 
in imminent danger from excess of labor over capital. Why call in 
more greedy enemies from Europe? 

We do not suspect your correspondent of any sympathies with 
Northern isms. We only fear he is a little too much imbued with 
the philosophical doctrines of Mr. Jefferson. We think his opinions 
tend toward anarchy and agrarianism. He charges us_ with 
monarchical doctrines. Truth is often elicited by collision of opin- 
ion. We do not complain of his criticism of our writings ; in return, 
we criticise his opinions, which we deem far more heretical and dan- 
gerousthan ours. We cannot “kiss the rod that smites us.” We 
cannot laud a Union that exists only as a standing threat to the 
South. Until the last two months, we should have preferred that 
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non-intercourse should precede disunion, in order to prepare us 
gradually to dispense with the products ofthe North. This is all we 
meant by “ disunion within the Union.” 


ART. X.—PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES AND ASPIRANTS, 


A work has recently been published, entitled ‘‘ Our Living Repre- 
sentative Men,* the aim of which is to furnish biographical sketches 
of all the persons who have been prominently named of late, in con- 
nection with the Presidency, and from whom it was supposed that 
choice would be made by the several nominating conventions. 

It is stated, in the memoirs of Mr. Calhoun, that, while a student 
at Yale College, it was remarked of him, by the venerable Dr. 
Dwight, ‘he had talents enough to qualify him, eventually, for the 
office of President of the United States.” This, however, it must be 
remembered, was in the older and better days of the republic, when 
talents and worth were supposed to have something to do with such 
aspirations, and, in general, did exercise a controlling influence in 
the nominating and electoral colleges. 

The doctrine of availability, which is now the substitute for quali- 
fication, is so large and liberal in its application, that almost any- 
body can be added to the list of presidential aspirants, without the 
slightest shock to the public taste, should some accident of residence, 
or the want of positive antecedents, seem to be in his favor. The 
volume before us gives evidence of this fact, for here are, at least, 
thirty-four names presented, of whom it might be said, with truth, 
not more than one third are entitled, by virtue of any intrinsic merit, 
to be thought of, for one moment, in such connection. 

Still, it is the part of the philosopher to take the age as he finds it, 
and having a few hours of leisure before us, we shall skim over this 
gulaxy of representative men, and see what their biographer has felt 
at liberty to say of them. In doing this, we follow the alphabetical 
order of the book. 

Naruaniex P. Banks, of Massachusetts, comes first on the list. 
We remember him intimately, as connected with our residence at 
Washington city, during the administration of General Pierce. For 
some time he was our messmate, and we found him a man of liberal 
and cultivated mind, and in manners and conversation a gentleman. 
He was then in good fellowship with the democracy, and had not 
strayed off after the flesh-pots of “ Know-Nothingism”’ and ‘‘ Abo- 
litionism.” He was born in 1816. ‘The son of poor operatives,” 
says his biograpier, “ little Banks began to work out an apparently 
Zismal destiny of poverty and hard work, amid the whirr of the 
ioom and the spindle, the clank and roar of engines, and the bustle 
of unresting industry.” He became soon the éditor of a newspaper, 





* By John Savage, Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson. 1800. 
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and, after frequent failures, was elected to the legislature in 1848, 
of which he soon became the presiding officer, declining a seat in the 
Senate. He was president, also, of the State convention, in 1853, for 
revising the constitution. In 1852, he was elected to Congress, and 
became a very active and working member. His election as Speaker 
in 1855, after an exciting contest of over two months, is not likely to 
be forgotten very soon. He was afterward elected Governor of 
Massachusetts, which office he now fills. 

Epwarp Bares, of Missouri, was regarded with so much favor, at 
one time, on account of his liberal advocacy of public improvements 
at the West, that his portrait and biography appears in Volume XII. 
of our Review. We did not then know that Mr. Bates was as un- 
sound upon the slavery question as he has since evinced. He was 
born in Virginia, in 1793, and is of Quaker extraction. In 1812-'13 
he enlisted for the war, but removed to St. Louis in 1814, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1817. He is regarded a very able lawyer, 
—was a member of the Missouri Convention of 1820, served often 
in the State Legislature and in Congress. His name was prominent 
in the recent Black-republican convention at Chicago. 

Joun Bett, of Tennessee, is a man of remarkably pure private 
character, and a high-toned and accomplished gentleman. He is, 
perhaps, the ablest man in his State, and there are few abler in the 
country. As the candidate of the Union party for the Presidency, 
he may get some support. Like Mr. Fillmore, in 1856, we trust 
that he will be able to draw off, at the North, sufficient Republican or 
doubtful votes to break the backbone, in some of the States, of the 
dominant organization. Mr. Bell’s antecedents are not such as 
would make him the choice of any slaveholding State, considering 
the concessions he has been willing to make upon a subject of the 
most vital importance to them. He was born in 1797, graduated at 
the Nashville University, served in the State legislature and in Con- 
gress; took lead as a whig, opposed General Jackson, was Secretary 
of War under President Harrison, and has since served, until very 
recently, and with high honor, in the Senate of the United States. 

Joun M. Borrs, of Virginia, This gentleman, it is said, count- 
ed, beyond all peradventure, upon the Republican nomination. He 
is a fine orator, and a man of some accomplishments. A year or 
two ago, we were frequently thrown into his society, at Old Point 
Comfort. He was born in 1802, and has always acted a very lead- 
ing part in the whig politics of Virginia. 

Joun C. Breckinriper, of Kentucky, has been one of the most 
fortunate of American statesmen, being elevated to the highest posts 
at the earliest age, with the least effort, and almost without solicita- 
tion. We should not be at all surprised to find his lucky star still in 
the ascendant at the approaching Baltimore convention. He is a 
man of fine person and address, and varied accomplishments, When 
a member of the House of Representatives, it was occasionally our 
fortune to meet him, and we were always charmed with the interview. 
He was elected to the Vice-Presidency at the age of thirty-five, after 
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serving with honor in Congress, and being tendered the Spanish mis- 
sion, which, on account of the health of his family, he declined. It 
cannot be questioned that Mr. Breckinridge has still a glorious future 
before him, and that he is eminently worthy of it. He was recently 
elected to the United States Senate for six years. 

A. G. Brown, of Mississippi, is a self-made man, his father having 
emigrated from South Carolina, when he was quite a child, to the 
wilds of Mississippi, where toil and labor awaited him rather than 
repose and study. He, however, found means eventually of obtain- 
ing a limited education, and was admitted to the practice of the law 
in 1833, in the twentieth year of his age. He soon appeared in the 
legislature. In 1839, he was elected to the lower House of Con 
gress. He was made Judge of the Circuit Court, and, after a year 
or two, Governor of the State. Subsequently, he was elected to the 
House, and then to the Senate of the United States, in which he still 
holds a seat. 

Srwon Cameron, of Pennsylvania. We pass over this gentleman 
with the mere mention of his name, being unable to discover any fact 
in his biography of sufficient interest to be incorporated here. 

Satmon P. Cuaseg, of Ohio, was born in 1808, in the State of 
New-Hampshire. He taught school in the District of Columbia 
and was admitted to the bar there in 1830, but soon after removed 
to Cincinnati, where he became most eminent for his labors in behalf 
of the negro stealers and fugitive slaves. He was one of the leaders 
in forming the liberal or abolition party of Ohio. In 1848 he was 
elected, by the democrats, to the United States Senate, but he formal- 
ly dissolved his connection with that party in 1852. Three years 
after, he was elected Governor of Ohio. 

Howe tt Coss, of Georgia, the present Secretary of the Treasury, 
was born in 1815, and admitted to the bar in 1836. In the nullifi- 
cation contest, which distracted Georgia and South Carolina, Mr. 
Cobb was a supporter of General Jackson, and was elected to Con- 
gress, in 1842, by the Union party, where he came to be soon the 
recognized leader of the democracy. Before the passage of the com- 
promise measures, he refused to sign the Southern address prepared 
by Mr. Calhoun. He was elected, on the sixty-third ballot, Speaker 
of the House over Winthrop, of Massachusetts. Sustaining the com- 
promise measures, he was soon after elected Governor of Georgia, 
over McDonald, the States Rights candidate. He served again in 
Congress during part of the administration of General Pierce, and 
having taken an active part in promoting the election of Mr. Bu- 
chanan, was rewarded with a seat in the Cabinet. Whatever may 
be the national reputation of Governor Cobb, it cannot be said that 
his course has been such as to make him a popular man, in the pres- 
ent time, at the South. 

Joun J. Crirrenven, of Kentucky. We made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Crittenden in 1849, when on a visit to Frankfort, at. which 
time he occupied the executive chair of the State. We found him a 
frank, unpretending, yet exceedingly agreeable gentleman, full of 
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anecdote and bumor, and a most excellent type of the Western poli- 
tician. A breakfast with him, ex-Governor Ousley, and some others, 
at the house of Captain Russell, in the vicinity of Frankfort, afforded 
us rare enjoyment, and left its impress upon our mind in a manner 
not easily to be erased. Wit and anecdote abounded, and we have 
often sighed for just such another breakfast. Mr. Crittenden was 
born in 1786, and is at present the oldest Senator in Congress, hay- 
ing entered the other House more than forty years ago.~ He has 
done military service, is a most'eminent lawyer, has been twice At- 
torney-General of the United States, and is thought one of the first 
orators in the country. On a recent occasion he said of himself in 
the Senate: 


“If my education is defective, it is on account of some defect in me, and not 
in the school. The gentleman is a young man, and a young Senator. I hope 
and wish for him a long life of publie usefulness, He may have learned 
much more than I have done; and, if so, it only shows the superiority of his 
capacity to le arn, for I am sure he has not been ina better school. Sir, this 
is the school in which I was taught. I took lessons here when this was a 
very great body indeed. I wili make no comparisons of what it is now, or was 
then, or at any other time; but I learned from your Clays and your Websters, 
your Calhouns and your Prestons, your Bentons and your W rights, and such 
men. Iam ascholar, I know, not likely to do much eredit to the school in 
which I was taught ; and it is of very little consequence to the world, or to the 
public, whether I have learned well or ill. It will soon be of no importance to 
this country or to anybody.” 


Cates Cusuine, of Massachusetts. It was our lot, frequently, 
during the administration of Mr. Pierce, to be thrown into the pres- 
ence of Mr. Cushing, then Attorney-General, which office he occu- 
pied with rare abilities, performing the most herculean labors. He 
was born in the year 1800, but when presiding recently over the 
Charleston convention, such was his youthful appearance, it was 
thought by the ladies interested in him as a widower, that his years 
could not have exceeded forty-five or fifty. There can be no doubt 
of his versatility of talent, and in every high position he has evi- 
denced the precise qualities that seemed to be necessary. As a states- 
man, his views have been liberal, though having changed from the 
whigs to the democrats, he has ‘lost his influence with both. In 
views of national policy he i is acceptable to the South, and has boldly 
met the abolitionists in every arena, At Charleston it was evident 
that his sympathies were with the Southern wing of the party, and he 
made the most favorable impression. He was the ablest presiding 
officer we had ever known, exhibiting but the single fault of explain- 
ing too often, and at too great length, the reason of his decisions. 
This led to unnecessary delays. Mr. Cushing was minister to China, 
has served in his State legislature, was a general in the Mexican 
war, and isa ripe scholar and laborious student. His personal 
popularity is limited. 

Greorck M. Dactas, of Pennsylvania, was born in 1792, being 
descended from the influential family of that name which emigrated 
originally from Jamaica. . He was secretary to the Russian com- 
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mission in 1818, and in 1831 took his seatin the United States 
Senate. In 1837 he was appointed Minister to Russia, and in 1844 
was elected Vice-President of the United States under James K. 
Polk. Here he signalized himself by the casting vote which he gave 
in favor of the tariff of 184¢, which was so much denounced in his 
own State. Foreseeing the storm that would be raised, he said, “ I 
prefer the deepest obscurity of private life, with an unwounded con- 
science, to the glare of official eminence, spotted by a sense of moral 
delinquency.”” He has subsequently occupied the position of minis- 
ter to England, but previously to the nomination of Mr. Buchanan, 
was favored by a large party in his own State, and out of it, for the 
Presidency. Having had occasion to communicate with him upon 
that subject then, we have a note in our possession, written in reply, 
which gives evidence of the high qualities of intellect and patriot- 
ism, which are known to be his. He is, in every respect, one of the 
finest gentlemen of the age. 

Jer¥vERSON Davis, of Mississippi, is our warm personal friend, and 
therefore we are perhaps not the best qualified to speak of him. 
During his recer:t Secretaryship of War, our mtercourse was fre- 
quent and pleasant. He was a most laborious and conscientious 
officer, and signalized his administration in every way. He was the 
very soul of President Pierce’s cabinet, and found only in Marcy a 
rival, who had the advantage of him, however, in political experience 
and knowledge of party complications. Cushing had then his hands 
full amid the law-books, and Campbell was lost in the confusion of post- 
office routes and contracts; amiable and indefatigable Dobbin was 
immolating himself among his commodores and post-captains ; Goth- 
rie, like another Cerberus, was watching the money-bags, while 
McClelland, one of the best and truest men in the world, untiring 
and conscientious, was at work night and day bringing into shape the 
heterogeneous and discordant materials of the Home office. (We send 
him, to his retired shades of Michigan, this tribute of our affectionate 
remembrance, and the warmest desires of our heart for his prosperity 
and promotion.) Davis, during all this time, was felt everywhere, 
and well deserved the eminent trust reposed in him by the Executive. 
He was born in 1808, in Kentucky, but removed in childhood to the 
territory of Mississippi. In 1828 he graduated in the Military 
Academy at West Point, and did service for several years in the 
Indian wars of the West. Kesigning from the army, he commenced 
his political career in 1844, as elector on the Polk and Dallas ticket, - 
and was soon afier sent to Congress. When the Mexican war broke 
out, the Mississippi regiment unanimously elected him colonel, and 
on many a well-contested field he won laurels which will never perish 
while history shall record the glorious events of that period. His 
repulse of the Mexican cavalry was effected under circumstances 
which are said to be without a parallel in history, except in one of 
the desperate conflicts of the Crimea. He was elected to the United 
States Senate in 1851, and again in 1857, where his career has been 
as distinguished as in the field or the cabinet, and where, by his bold, 
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able, and unfaltering advocacy of the rights of the South, he has 
made himself eminently entitled to her plaudits and her honors 
wherever they can be bestowed. Though we regretted his language 
on some occasions when addre sing the people of New-England, we 
make allowance for the requirements of courtesy and the proper return 
of civilities. Few of us can be proof against personal kindness ! 


‘When Senator Davis,” says his biographer, “ rises, he invariably com- 
mands attention. Heis not hazarduus in debate : consequently, when he speaks, 
the conclusion is that he knows what he speaks about. His manner is easy, and 
there is a os in his phraseology which gives a vigor and force to his 
speeches that accord well with the military character of the speaker. His lan- 
guage, as well as his manner, is orderly rather than ornate. John Quiney 
Adams had a habit of always observing new members. He would sit near them 
on the occasion of their congressional debut, closely eying and attentively 
listening if the speech pleased him, but quickly departing if it did not. When 
Davis first arose in the House, the ex-President took a seat close by. Davis 
proceeded, and Adams did not move. The one continued speaking, and the 
other listening ; and those who knew Mr. Adams’ habit were fully aware that 
the new member had deeply impressed him. At the close of the speech, ‘ the 
old man eloquent’ crossed over to some friends, and said, ‘That young man, 
gentlemen, is no ordinary man. He will make his mark yet, mind me.’” 


Wituram L. Dayton, of New-Jersey. We pass him over as a 
man who, living upon semi-southern soil, was willing to lend himself 
to the enemies of the South, and run for the Vice-Presidency upon 
the Fremont ticket. He served for some time in the Senate of the 
United States, and is, in many respects, a man of ability. 

Dantet S. Dickinsoy, of New-York, was born in 1800. He 
served for a long time in the Senate of the United States, and won 
the highest bonors in the able and protracted discussions upon the 
compromise measures of 1850. He has long been in retirement, but 
was brought prominently forward as a candidate for the Presidency 
at the Democratic Convention of 1852, but declined in favor of 
General Cass. No Northern statesman has, at the present moment, 
more of the confidence of the South than Mr. Dickinson. 

Strepnen A. Dovetas, of Illinois, notwithstanding the large space 
he has filled in the public eye, and the distinguished honors accorded 
him, is still a young man, having been born in 1813, in the State of 
Vermont. He has risen by the force of native talent, having had a 
very defective early education, and a training in the workshop more 
than in schools. His first appearance in the West was in 1833, 
where, having prepared himself for the bar, he soon won success and 
promotion, and was very nearly being elected to Congress just as he 
had reached the constitutional age.. He was afterward elected judge, 
and served several years with distinguished honor in the lower house 
of Congress. For the last thirteen years he has been one of the 
most prominent members of the United States Senate—his recent 
election involving one of the most severe, protracted, and exhausting 
contests upon record, against the whole force of the Republican party, 
then having the popular majority in the State. The great theatres 
in which the extraordinary abilities of Mr. Douglas have been ex- 
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hibited were the passage of the compromise measures of 1850, the 
Kankas-Nebraska bill of 1854, and the Lecompton constitution of 
1858. Inthe last instance he appears in conflict with his party, 
having taken positions which are regarded by nearly the entire 
Seuthern portion of it as in conflict with his previous views, and at 
war with what we hold to be the sacred rights of the South in the 
territories, under the Constitution, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. This unfortunate position of Mr. Douglas has, up to the 
present time, interfered seriously with his prospects for the Presi- 
dency, and may yet cause his defeat in the nominating convention, or 
in an election before the people, or in the House. But a few years 
ago, there was no statesman who had more of the confidence of the 
South and none for whom she would have voted with more alacrity, 
as the proceedings of the Cincinnati convention evinced. It would 
have been well for the country, perhaps, had he been nominated at 
Cincinnati when sound, in place of the present incumbent, who is 
responsible for most of the difficulties that have subsequently oc- 
curred. Mr. Douglas, in the right of his first wife, is a slaveholder. 
‘He is a man of free and popular manners, an eloquent debater, and 
is possessed of herculean energies. His private fortune, which was 
recently large, is said to have sunk very low, and his health is much 
undermined. 

Epwarp Everett, of Massachusetts, was recently nominated, by 
what is called the Union party, to the second place in the Republic. 
He was born in 1794, and after a very complete education, acquired 
in the best schools and colleges of our own country and Europe, be- 
came a student of theology, and then a Unitarian preacher and pro- 
fessor in Harvard College. For some time he edited the North Amer- 
tcan Review, and gave evidence of the highest literary attainments 
and scholarship. He served many years in the National House of 
Representatives, was Governor of Massachusetts, President of Har- 
yard College, Minister to England, Secretary of State under Mr. 
Fillmore, and United States Senator. Mr. Webster's celebrated 
letter to Hulseman is claimed to have been written by Everett, and 
his own despatch upon Cuba is a celebrated state paper. Of late, 
Mr. Everett's fine oratorial powers have been exercised in aid of the 
Mount Vernon Association, but his papers in the New-York Ledger, 
in the same connection, are utterly unworthy of hisname. He signed 
the address complimenting Charles Sumner for his infamous speech, 
several years ago, and denouncing Brooks: which, to us, is a sin so 
dark, however explained, as to cover every supposed or admitted merit. 

Mitxiarp Fittmorr, of New-York, was born in 1800. He served 
for some years in Congress; was defeated for governor, but elected 
comptroller ; and in 1848 was taken up by the whig party as their 
eandidate for the Vice-Presidency. The death of General Taylor 
placed him in the executive chair. His administration was, in the 
main, conservative ; but when brought out by the American party, 
some years after, as a candidate for the same office, he was honored 
with the electoral vote of but a single State. 
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Joun Cuarces Fremont, of California. We had hoped that the 
public career of Fremont was closed; but up he comes again, only, 
however, as a ghost in the play. A Southern man by birth, he was 
willing to sacrifice his section to the interests of an unscrupulous 
party, who rewarded him with the candidacy for the Presidency in 
1856. Better for his fame had he been content with the world-wide 
interest which his explorations and adventures in the Western wilds 
bad given him. 

James Gururiz, of Kentucky, is now sixty-four years of age, and 
is in the most vigorous preservation. He is a man of immense for- 
tune, which has been acquired by industry and enterprise, and in the 
practice of the law. His public career, for the most part, must be 
looked for in both branches of the Kentucky legislature, though, 
when called to the Treasury, in 1853, by President Pierce, he ex- 
hibited extraordinary fitness for that eminent post. Honest, labo- 
rious, and untiring, he undertook and carried out many useful reforms ; 
and there are numerous and characteristic anecdotes extant of his 
administration. During this time we were upon terms of some inti- 
macy with Mr. Guthrie, and can bear testimony to his high personal 
character. In regard to his tariff views, which we regarded to be 
unsound, and opposed to those of the democracy, we had occasion, 
several times, publicly, to speak and protest. Without doubt he had 
not considered this subject very thoroughly in all of its relations, and 
was willing to make more concessions than can be regarded safe. 
Mc. Guthrie received recently the second highest vote at Charleston 
for the Presidency. 

James H. Hammonp, of South Carolina, was born in 1807. He 
has served in the State legislature, in Congress, and as governor, fol- 
lowed by a retirement of many years, relieved by contributions, occa- 
sionally, to agricultural journals, by addresses before literary and. 
other associations, &c. His letter to Clarkson, in defence of the 

.institution and policy of the South, exhausted the subject, and has 
never been surpassed or even equalled. It placed him in the highest 
rank, and was the means, more than anything else, of his being 
relieved from his unpopularity in the State, and eventually drawn 
forth to occupy the distinguished post of United States Senator. 
Here the public expectation has not been gratified ; and it is claimed, 
we think justly, that in several of his speeches he did more to 
strengthen the hands of the North than those of his own section. We 
say this with regret, but at the same time add, that recently his 
position has been more satisfactory. 

Sam Hovsron, of Texas. He was born in 1793, and, from sway- 
ing the destinies of the republic of Texas, came into the Senate of 
the United States, after annexation, and has ever since aspired to the 
seat of Jackson. At the present moment he is governor of Texas, 
but has announced himself as an independent candidate for the Pres- 
dency, upon the platform of the Constitution. In this we think he 
will be let high and dry upon the quicksands. Personally, we have 
enjoyed the society of Gen. Houston, and though we give him credit 
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for many high and excellent qualities, he has been too recreunt to 
the Southern interests, for us to wish him success, politically, in 
any arena. 

R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia. This eminent and popular Southern 
statesman was born in 1800. Beginning life as a supporter of Jackson, 
he opposed him on the Proclamation and Force Bill, and voted ivistead 
for Judge White in 1836. Elected to the House of Representatives 
by the States-rights whigs, he soon separated from that party, on the 
bank, the tariff, &c., and in 1842 was defeated by the Hon. Wil- 
loughby Newton. “He soon returned to his seat, where he served 
with signal honor until his election, in 1846, to the United States 
Senate. In that body he has remained ever since, an admitted and 
powerful leader, and the very head and front of the States-rights 
party. As Chairman of the Finance Committee, he exercised a 
controlling influence in most of the tariff revisions and discussions 
that occurred, and is as well informed on financial matters as any 
man in the Republic. He was offered, it is said, the Secretaryship 
of State by Gen. Pierce. 


“¢Any man who reads Hunter’s speeches would declare that he adds to the 
scholastic learning of Everett the Cabinet genius of Hamilton and the philosophic 
scope of Madison. Hunter has this decisive mark of a great man: he is always 
adequate to the occasion.’ His personal appearance, and the strength of almost 
indolent repose characteristic of his look, are well described thus: ‘I should 
imagine the blood of Pocahontas enriched the veins of Hunter; for his com- 

lexion, though faded, is tinted with the warm coloring of the native race. He 
is of middle size, solidly built, and black-haired. His features are neither promi- 
nent nor expressive, though his nose is slightly—very slightly—aquiline. His 
physique would attract no inspection in public from either sex ; and his quiet- 
ness of demeanor on the floor of the Senate would not designate to the stranger 
the leading Senator of Virginia and the triarch of the slavery party in Congress. 
The pervading expression of his countenance is that of exhaustion, repose, indo- 
lence, indifference. But his ordinary apathy and immobility give the measure of 
his force on extraordinary occasions. It requires a strong impulse to move him; 
but when the motive power is adequate his momentum is great.’ ”’ 


Anprew JOunson, of Tennessee: born in 1809. Rising from the 
humble position of a tailor, taught the alphabet by his wife, this 
agrarian and socialist, as our friend Fitzhugh calls him, and we 
think justly, considering his whole career, has risen to Congressman, 
governor, and now United States Senator. His “ free-farm” offer- 
ings fix him in the class of the demagogues, and his notions upon the 
rights of labor, slavery, &c., leave him with few adherents at the 
South. He advocated the annexation of Texas, upon the ground 
that ‘‘ it would prove to be the gateway out of which the sable sons 
of Africa are to pass from bondage to freedom.” 

ABRAHAM LancoLyn, of Illinois. It is creditable to the author of 
the work before us, that the claims of this personage were regarded 
to be too contemptible to entitle him to a place in the ‘* Gallery.” 
Still, by virtue of intrigue and perfidy in some quarters, he finds him- 
self at the head of the Republican hosts, having distanced in the race 
all of his abier and more respectable competitors, including even the 
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astute, profound, and, in some respects, virtuous Seward. Just 
Heaven, upon what times have we fallen, when the seat of Washing- 
ton is in danger of being oceupied by this low and vulgar partisan 
of John Brown! Should that day arrive, is there not virtue enough 
in our people to break the ignoble shackles, and proclaim themselves 
free? We believe it, and in that faith only find consolation. 

Josepu Lane, of Oregon, is a son of North Carolina, and was 
born in 1801. He removed very early to Indiana, and was soon 
elected to the legislature, where he won much popular favor. “He 
has written,” it is said, “‘ with his plough and sword, and spoken by 
his deeds, and though unused to the ornaments of rhetoric and litera- 
ture is, nevertheless, poweiful in debate.” In 1846 he enlisted for 
the Mexican War as a private, but was soon placed at the head of his 
regiment and brigade, and during the whole course of the war on 
both lines of operations, and, in nearly every engagement, exhibited 
the highest qualities of the soldier, and was recognized on every hand 
as the warrior of the army! “When the grape and musket shot 
flew thick as hail over and through the lines of the volunteers, their 
brave general could be seen fifty yards in advance of the line, waving 
his sword, though already severely wounded.” In 1848 he was 
appointed governor of Oregon, and upon the admission of the State 
into the Union, took a seat in the Senate. He is a man of great per- 
sonal worth, and integrity, and of sound Constitutional views. His 
conduct, as the aid of our lamented friend Brooks, during his difficulties 
after the Sumner affair, endeared him to our heart, and to that of 
almost the entire South. The following characteristic anecdote of 
Gen. Lane, to be found in a work on Mexico, published in 1854, is too 
good to be lost : 


“ While at La Hoya, a party of our soldiers ascended a high and rocky eminence 
to the left of our bivouac,and found on the summit a little plat of ground, which a 
poor Mexican had cultivated in order to raise corn enough te support himself, his 
wife, and his children. The corn was immediately seized by our half-famished 
soldiers, and,in spite of the pitiful appeals of the old Mexican, and the tears of his 
nifos, was carried off and speedily devoured. In the morning, the Mexican 
came down and laid his grievances before Gen. Lane, who ordered the quarter- 
master to pay him. ‘I have paid him,” said the quartermaster, “the highest 
market price for corn, which amounted to fifty dollars.” “That is not enough,” 
said the general, and turning to an aide-de-camp, he ordered him to go to his 
trunk ond et fifty dollars of his own private money, which he paid over to the 

oor old Mexican, who went away breathing blessings upon the name of the 
rave and generous American commander.” 


Joun McLean, of Ohio, was the second choice of the Republican 
party in 1856 for the Presidency. He was born in New-Jersey, 
and in 1829 was appointed by Gen. Jackson to the Supreme Bench, 
where he now holds a seat. 

James L. Orr, of South Carolina, was born in 1822, and is, there- 
fore, but little over the constitutional age for the Presidency or Vice- 
Presidency. He is a man of great natural abilities, but deficient in 
classical attainments. His law education was obtained at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. During his Congressional career he exercised 
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wide and marked influence over the national councils, and was re- 
garded with consideration by all parties. Fewmen had greater in- 
tiuence in the House. As speaker he exhibited rare qualifications. It 
was our fortune to associate intimately with Col. Orr during much of 
this period, and the impressions made by that intercourse inclines us 
always to regret that he is alienated from the affections of the domi- 
nant party of his State, and his usefulness thus materially impaired. 
Though we may not agree with him in many things, we gladly pay a 
just tribute to the excellence of his character, the goodness of his 
heart, and his elevated public spirit. 

Joun M. Rerp, of Pennsylvania. We dismiss this gentleman 
summarily. “He has not appeared in Congress, or served in the 
Cabinet, or represented this country in the courts of Europe.” 

Wiiiiam H. Sewarp, of New-York. This author of the “ higher 
law” and “irrepressible conflict,” though, it seems, after all, he but 
borrowed the latter idea from Lincoln, was born in 1801, and after 
serving his State in various capacities, and winning high reputation 
as a lawyer, took his seat in the Senate in 1849, and is there to this 
day. He is one of the most dangerous, and is by far the ablest of the 
Republican, or what is much the same thing, abolition leaders. His 
policy is rule or ruin,and the aim and drift of his doctrines 
have been well shown on several occasions by our correspondent, 
“Python.” Mr. Seward, though not technically an orator, has 
issued from the Senate chamber “speeches,” which, for ability, 
polish, and effect, must be regarded masterly. We incline to think 
him the ablest man in that body. His remarks upon the death of 
our poor friend, Rusk, of Texas, which we heard, were regarded as 
one of the best specimens of “‘ mortuary eloquence” ever listened to in 
the Senate. 

Horatio Seymour, of New-York, was born in 1811. It is re- 
cently reported that he declines the candidacy, and is, therefore, to be 
regarded as out ofthe ring. He, the last of “ the Democratic governors 
of New-York, and, in the estimation of a majority of her people, the 
first of her living statesmen—is to-day the unquestioned leader of the 
Democracy of the State. Nor is his leadership won by the manage- 
ment of politicians, or retained by the packing of conventions. It 
was conferred in the days of trouble and divided counsels as a mark of 
confidence and a means of safety, and it is continued in calmer times 
in gratitude for favors past and as an earnest of prouder things to 
come, when the hopes of the party shall have been realized, and the 
State restored to its ancient influence in the councils of the National 
Democracy.” 

Joun Surpewr, of Louisiana, is stated in the book to have been 
born in 1793, but he must be several years older. Asa politician he 
is practised and wily, and has long exercised controlling power in 
the State. His abilities are moderate, but his zeal and energies 
unflagging. Never having been of his political family, our judgment 
of him may be open to cavil. It puzzles us beyond measure to ascer- 
tain the grounds upon which he is named for the Presidency. He 
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has the great merit of being true to his friends. He was born in 
New-York; was sent minister to Mexico, by Mr. Polk, and was 
beaten on one occasion for the Senate bythe Hon. P. Soulé. He 
was supposed at one time to exercise a controlling influence over Mr. 
Buchanan. It may be creditable to him if that influence has ceased. 
We shall be glad to ascertain the fact. 

ALEXANDER H. Srepuens, of Georgia: born in 1812. He is in 
person frail and of most remarkable physique, but intellectually a 
giant. His first appearance in Congress was in 1843, from which 
time, until his retirement a year or two ago, he was, by all odds, the 
foremost man in the House of Representatives, and a leader in most of 
the great discussions that took place. John Mitchell said of him : 


“ At Crawfordville, a village on one of the piney ridges of Georgia, in an un- 
pretending and somewhat desulate-looking house (desolate-looking it may well 
be, for no fair and kindly house-mother ever made it shine and smile). dwells one 
of the choicest and rarest spirit of our hemisphere. Youthful and almost boyish- 
looking, yet stricken by mortal malady—one who has made a ‘covenant with 
death,’ yet whose veins are full of the most genial life—with the cold hand 
clutching at his vitals, yet with a laugh clear and ringing as the marriage-bell ; 
his thin face is of deathly hue, yet the dark eyes are blazing lamps. If you 
are his friend, he is gentle and affectiona'e as a girl; if his enemy, he will have 
great pleasure in standing opposite to you at any distance that may be arranged 
—in which case you had better look sharp, for he is cool as an oyster. A stu- 
dent and true philosopher, a laborious and conscientious legislator, a powerful 
lawyer, and a zealous cultivator of grapes (Catawba and Scuppernong), for he has 
faith in the virtues of wine—a generous friend and patron of humble merit, for 
the which many prayers and blessings arise every evening on hig behalf—a noble 
imaginative orator, yet not of the Charles Phillips school of * Irish oratory’ by any 
means, his taste being too highly educated for that species of rigmarole—euch is 
Alexander H. Stephens.” 


Henry A. Wiss, of Virginia: born in 1806. We concur in the 
opinion of his-biographer: “ His political history, from its early com- 
mencement till now, is marked throughout by an almost unbroken ser- 
ies of brilliant successes, In every sphere of his public life he hag 
been found not efficient only, but more than equal to the most trying 
emergencies or the most difficult, dangerous, and delicate tasks. As 
representative in Congress, as foreign minister, as member of the re- 
form convention, as governor of Virginia—in everything he has 
ever attempted—Henry A. Wise has been distinguished as an extra- 
ordinary man.” 

Joun E. Woot, of New-York, closes the list, and relieves us of our 
labor. He is an eminent soldier, and was voted a sword by Congress 
in 1854, “as a mark of the nation’s gratitude.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


DIRECT TRADE—HOW TO SAVE THE SOUTH AND THE UNION. 


WE publish an article upon the subject of Southern Direct Trade, from the 
pen of the Hon. G. W. Stone, associate judge of the Supreme Court of Alabama, 
who is said, by the Montgomery Advertiser, to be one of the first jurists and 
thinkers of that State : 


NOMBER I. 


All men, of all parties, in the South admit the truth of the following proposi-, 


tions : 

lst. That cotton is the main pillar on which rest the prosperity and wealth 
of the South, and incidentally and mainly, the prosperity of the entire con- 
federacy ; 

2d. That the commerce and manufactures which are the offspring of our cot- 
ton fields, have left our borders, and have taken up their abode among those who, 
to use a mild expression, are not friendly to our institutions ; 

3d. Tiat these powerful instrumentalities—the profits of the carrying trade, 
and the corcentrated, localized capital, which they attract, foster, and create, are 
now enriching our enemies, while Southern cities, the natural marts of our com- 
merce, are languishing; their wharves almost untouched by the prow of the 
merchantman. 

These obvious facts and a constantly increasing voting majority at the North, 
a unit against the expansion of slavery, have forced on us the inquiry, how can 
we preserve our equality! How protect our industrial system against this 
already formidable, and still increasing, numerical pressure? Bounded all 
around by natural obstacles, or by a more pernicious, adverse political sentiment 
—our northern frontier fast receding before the swelling flood of fanaticism and 
theft—how are we to avert the calamity of ultimate overthrow, which must needs 
result, sooner or later, from these influences ? 

Politicians have taken up the subject. Every party, and every shade of party, 
has resolved that each section is the equal of the others. The national demo- 
cratic party—the Southern Rights Democratic party—the Union party—the 
secession party, if there be one—the American or Know-Nothing party—the 
opposition party—have all resolved that our sectional rights must be respected. 
Still the tide of hostile political sentiment is swelling up, and to-day we are more 
threatened than at any former period with a freesoil overflow. Direct importa- 
tions and Southern manufactures have been recommended as a cure for these 
evils—and still direct trade and Southern manufactures have not come at our 
bidding. The fact need not be denied—it cannot be disguised—that to-day 
the person and policy of William H. Seward excite. throughout the South, a 
greater terror than the sayings and doings of Louis Napoleon inspire throughout 
Europe. Yet, possibly other representative men, and other lines of policy, op- 
pose a barrier to Southern expansion, equally insurmountable to that of which 
Seward is the embodiment. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the relative claims of the several parties and 
their platforms, to Southern support. I leave that to the politicians. I simply 
propose, or rather endorse a plan for preserving our undoubted rights, which is 
simple in its macbinery, accessible to all, peaceful in its plan of operations, and 
infallible in its results, if but a reasonable portion of the people will adopt it. 
It disturbs no party relations, nor strengthens, nor impairs the hold which any 
political organization has on the confidence of its votaries. Its object is to 
secure to the South perfect equality, political and social—and as part and parcel 
of this equality, the unquestioned, equal right to extend its possessions into the 
territories, which are, of right, the common property of all the States. Suc- 
ceeding in this, the Union will indeed be preserved, by stamping upon the escut- 
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cheon of each member of the sisterhood, that ineffaceable status of perfect equality, 
which will render it at once worth preserving and indestructible. 


NUMBER Il. 


The South is agreed on certain other propositions, which I lay down as postu- 
lates : 

Ist. That our prosperity would be increased by the establishment of direct 
trade with Southern ports ; 

2d. That our independence, personal and political, would be promoted by the 
building up of Southern manufactures. 

The legislation of the several States—the addresses and essays of statesmen 
and political economists—the united voice of the country, all prove the truth of 
these propositions. 

In our efforts heretofore tnade, to establish direct trade and home manufac- 
tures, I am convinced we have.commenced at the wrong end of the work We 
have not consulted the laws of trade, which are ever prudential and cautious. 
Merchandise will not go on a Quixotic exploration in search of a market, when 
one of established trade and character lies open before it. Wants precede their 
gratification; demand must invite supplies. Hence, I have little confidence in 
any attempt to build up Southern commerce, by accrediting commercial agents 
to Europe, or by establishing a line of steamships or packets between Europe 
and Southern ports. Merchandise will not come to Southern ports, until there 
is reasonable assurance that it will there meet buyers. There being but limited 
direct shipments of merchandise, of course a line of ships, if established, must 
come without merchandise—lie at anchor in port—or seek some channel of trade 
where commerce has activity. 

Nor should we complain that our merchants have not purchased their goods 
in Southern cities—that the merchants of those Southern cities have not kept 
full supplies—nor that a line of steamships has not been established to those 
Southern cities. We have created no demand, and must not complain that we 
have met no supply. 

Another fact must not be overlooked. In the process of building up a new 
commercial emporium, some inconveniences. miscarriages, and increase of ex- 
penditures will probably be encountered. These, where they fall generally upon 
the consumers, are inconsiderable in their pressure—of short duration; and, 
when contrasted with the permanent benefits, will be cheerfully borne. If, how- 
ever, these burdens are left to rest on a few adventurous merchants who attempt 
the introduction of a new, against an old established line of trade, the effect may 
be ruinous to them, without any hope or prospect of an after remuneration for 
their losses. We should not expect merchants to incur these risks, when, if 
they succeed, the profit is chiefly ours. If they fail, the loss entirely theirs. 

How then are we to establish direct trade, and home manufactures? I answer, 
by creating an imperative demand for them. This imperatise demand will just 
as surely meet the requisite supply as any other adequate cause produces its 
effect. A demand for home manufactures wili build up home factories; a de- 
mand for direct importation will bring direct importations, and, with them, steam- 
ships to transport the merchandise. ‘ Where the carcass is, there will the vul- 
tures be.” . 

Two simple rules, honestly entered upon, and faithfully carried vut, will in- 
evitably lead to these desirable results : 

Ist. Buy nothing which is made or grown north of Mason and Dixon’s line, if 
you can obtain a substitute for it, made or grown anywhere else. 

2d. Buy nothing imported into a Northern port, if you can obtain a substitute 
which was imported into a Southern port. 

These rules, and their honest observance, may cost you a litt!e privation, and 
a little money, for a year or two. The trade will soon adjust itself, and Southern 
manufactures of the necessary articles of household comfort, both great and 
small, will have grown up around you. Direct trade will then be in full tide of 
successful operation To secure such results, who will not incur some expense, 
1 slight privation? The sunny South ‘“‘ Redeemed, regenerated, dis- 
enthralled.” : 
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The political effect of this movement all can understand. There will then be 
no empty, unmeaning Union meetings to quiet a justly incensed Southern 
patriotism. There will be an upheaving of the millions of deluded and famished 
hirelings and operatives of the North, and the great commercial interests will 
lead them ; and terrible, indeed, will be the retributive doom of those perjured, 
fanatical, demagogues, who have prated and preached of “ higher law,” and of 
an “ irrepressible conflict,” between free and slave labor. Fanaticism cannot fill 
an empty stomach. If the South act thus, I cannot doubt that in less than five 
years Seward and his compeers in infamy will be hurled from power, if not from 
earth, and constitutional patriots will be placed in power throughout the North ; 
that kidnapping of our slaves will cease; and that the North, impelled by want 
to a sense of its danger and duty, will gladly abandon all theft of our prop- 
erty, heartily aid us in executing the fugitive slave law, and guarantee to us 
free expansion in the territories, as the consideration of renewed commerce 
with us. ' 

But our work will be only half finished when we bring the North to a sense of 
its dependence on us. The great West must feel our power, that she, too, may 
respect us. We can grow our own pork, or purchase our bacon and mules from 
neighboring slave States. 


NUMBER III. 


Our merchants object, that if they purchase their goods in Southern cities, 
they are forced to buy second hand ; that is, the merchants from whom they buy, 
purchase their stock from the very houses from which our retail merchants have 
bought, and would again buy, if they make their purchases in New-York 

This is no doubt true of many articles sold in the wholesale houses of South- 
ern cities. The solution of this is found in the fact, that the demand for goods 
in Southern cities has, heretofore, been so limited, that large stocks could not 
safely be placed there. The infallible cure of this malady wil] be realized when 
the demand for goods in those cities shall grow into importance. The demand 
will bring the supply. and bring it by direct importation. Hence this excuse, 
though true in part, wiJi svon cease to have any foundation to rest on. 

[t is further objected against an entire withdrawal of our trade from Northern 
cities, that there are sound men there, who sympathize with us, and vote with 
us. That while it is right and proper to cut off. all commercial connection with 
Black Republicans, yet it is but just and patriotic to give support and encourge- 
ment to those who, amid surrounding corruption and fanaticism, maintain their 
integrity. 

This argument is plausible, but entirely unsound. The policy it recommends 
would utterly defeat the ends we aim at—namely, the building up of Southern 
manufactures and Southern importations, by destroying, in the South, all market 
for articles made at the North. There wili, doubtless, always be found in the 
cities of the North, merchants who will profess, and perhaps entertain, sound 
sentiments. If we continue to deal with them, it requires no special logic to 
show that through them our worst enemies will find Southern buyers for their 
merchandise. Thus we strengtien and enrich our deadliest foes, and fail to 
reach their pockets—the only sensitive nerve which ean be found in their fanati- 
cal bodies. We must create a want of employment—a want ofa market. This 
will make for us working friends, goaded to their work by the inexorable task 
master—an empty stomach. If good and true men suffer, let them correct the 
evil which forces on us this measure of self-defence; or let them come away 
from this modern Sodom, ere the fire of heaven descend upn it, and consume 
them all. 

‘Many concede the correctness of the policy herein recommended ; but inter- 
pose the objection that their individual action can accomplish nothing. If a gen- 
eral movement were set on foot, say they, they wiil cheerfully unite with it. 

To all such allow me to say, this mighty universe is composed of atoms; the 
ocean is made up of drups; and the work! has never known an organization, 
ecclesiastical or secular, that does not trace its source to the activity of individ- 
ual effort. Let each Southron who believes the institutions of his eountry are 
in peril, whether, in bis judgment, that peril proceed from interference from with- 
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out, or from rash counsels at home, let him, nevertheless, du his individual duty, 
and exert his influence to gain the co-operation of others. In an inconceivably 
short time, he will find the number so increased as to make the policy felt in 
commercial circles. This will enlarge like circles upon the water; and when, by 
force of increasing numbers, commerce feels the shock, even slightly—a diver- 
sion of trade from the North to the South will at once begin. Persevere in this 
laudable enterprise, so easy of experiment and of consummation, aud the victory 
is won—the country saved, and direct trade established. 

Will you, my fellow-citizens, aid in this effort. Let no one count himself 
unworthy. We have a glorious heritage—a civilization of which the world has 
presented no parallel—a climate and soi] on which the sunlight of heaven loves 
to rest. You are patriots, and would give your life, your all, save your honor, 
if that country’s peril demanded the sacrifice. Peace has its triumphs as well 
as war. Make the trial. If you are in truth for equality in the Union, or in- 
dependence out of it; or if you prefer the latter, make the trial. It will the 
better prepare you to set up and maintain that separate Southern confederacy. 
If you regard the Union as the paramount political good, make the trial. You 
may perpetuate the Union, by removing the only element of discord which dis- 
turbs its harmony. 

My plan is before... My unaided efforts can accomplish nothing—never- 
theless, I will make the trial. One hundred dealers, selected from the wealthy 
men of Montgomery county, can so affect the trade of this city, as to force our 
merchants to other markets than New-York. The lead of Montgomery would 
doubtless be followed by other counties—and we may thus save the Union by 
rendering it in deed and in truth, the primary object of patriotic desire. 

Direct Trave. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 





1—THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


A comparative.y small flower garden or yard, may, by a judicious selection 
of kinds, and the exercise of a little skill and care in their management, be made 
to produce a very happy effect. A half dozen flower beds, cut out of the green 
turf, or a four or six feet border, skirting a walk to the house, or by the fence, if 
well stocked and neatly kept, may be made to contain a great variety, embracing 
a ae succession of bloom, and afford more real pleasure and satisfaction than 
a large rambling place, illy stocked and slovenly kept. A little farm well tilled, 
is the farmer's motto ; se | a little garden well filled, is ours. Not to crowdin 
or suffocation, of course, we mean; nor thit a large place, equally well kept oa 
planted with the small one, is not its superior. ut what we want to show, is, 
that a large garden is not absolutely necessary to the possession and enjoyment 
of a great and good variety of flowers. 

We started with the intention of offering a few hints as to which are good 
things to afford a succession of bloom a!l through the season. First come the 
hardy bulbs, and after them the bulk of the hardy herbaceous perennials, and 
then spring, and the gayety of the flower garden are over, without we replenish 
it, in part, from the greenhouse and by annuals. 

Of course, we don’t mean by this that there are no flowers to bloom after 
spring is over, because there are some scattering all through the summer; but 
the first grand rush is over, and from a host of bloom, it would dwindle down 
to a few at a time, were it not for the new beauties raised under glass and read 
to turn out, to commence their summer’s work, just as soon as the weather is fit 
for them to venture out. 

Roses, Verbenas, and Phloxes are indispensable—every lady knows chat ; and 
these three, of themselves, would not let the garden become dreary if they were 
abundant. But there are others which form a good variety, and are little infe- 
rior to the favorites, for brifliancy and lasting quality. Prominent among these 
is the Petunia, which-seems to enjoy the glare of the summer's sun, and blooms 
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on in ous profusion and brillianey ; but the most decided and striking colors 
should be chosen, as the deep crimson, pure white, or strongly marked, varie- 
ted varieties (and we have now plenty of double ones of all colors), thus 
oing away with the flimsy appearance of many of the single ones. The Helio- 
trope, with its modest, unpretending flowers, of such delicious fragrance, must 
not be left out, or you lose a rare treat for the sense of smell, all the summer. 
All the seented Geraniums, for the same reason, must be chosen ; a leaf or two 
of them, mixed in the bouquet, adds another charm to it, not possessed before. 
panera Svasing class, for their gorgeous foliage and brilliant flowers, must 
a . 

The Ageratum, Mezicanum, and Celestinum, forma charming bed of blue, 
blooming all through the summer, and making large bushes. While the Nerem- 
bergias are equal to the Petunia in their enjoyment of the sus, and are constantly 
covered with their silver-shaped, pale lavender, blue flowers. Next should 
stand the Featherfew—pure white and double flowers, of long continuance, and 
one of the best for our purpose. 

The Lantanas, of several varieties, are very pretty, though not equal in habit 
and abundance of bloom to some others, are still worthy of a place in the sum- 
mer garden. For shady and moist situations, there is the Daisy, Pansy, Forget- 
Me-Not, Lobelia, Violet, and Musk Plant—all these afford a pretty variety of 
sweet and beautiful fiowers. Among the annuals none are better than the class 
of India and China Pinks—p‘ants of exquisite beauty and fragrance; and all 
the whole family of Carnation Pinks and Picotees are unsurpassed for both these 
qualities. The Cuphea Platycentra and Antirhinum should not be forgotten ; 
and, as we approach the fall months, nothing can exceed the brilliancy of the 
truly gorgeous Salvia Splendens Major—a mass of dazzling scarlet—-or the 
rich, deep, sky-blue, of the Salvia Patens, which blooms pretty freely in a moist, 
somewhat shaded situation. There are a great many more we might mention, 
but the Asters, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, and last, Roses, must wind up our list 
of names for the present. 


2.—THE CULTURE OF GRASSES IN THE SOUTH. 


The limited supply of grasses in the South, especially those intended for bay, 
demands a more general attention to this crop than it has yet received. It has 
been a favorite theory with many, that grasses will not succeed in our climate, 
the refutation of which can be had by any person who will take the trouble to 
observe the crops of his neighborhood. it may be, oe that many of the 
grasses that have become popular in the North, why highly recommended by 
Northern agricultural papers, will not succeed with us; at the same time, there 
are many varieties that are indigenous and perfectly adapted to this latitude, 
that are superior as hay and pasturage crops. 

A knowledge of anh grasses—as regards their specific distinction, the qnal- 
ities and habits of different species and varieties, their adaptation to different 
localities and soils, and their relative value for different animals—is, therefore, a 
subject which demands the Southern farmer’s attention, and we desire to collect 
and distribute through the Southern Homestead, such facts and information as 
will tend to increase the general knowledge upon this subject, throughout the 
Southern States. The fact that hay, brought from the North, is now selling in 
this market at $30 per ton, makes this knowledge the more important. 

Much confusion has originated in various sections of the Union, from the 
want of a systematic naming of the different grasses. For instance—in New- 
England, what we here term herd’s grass, is Fn designated as red-top; and 
what is here knuwn as timothy, is there known as herd’s grass, and so on, with 
various other grasses. This can but result in serious inconvenience to the farmer 
who attempts to follow the directions given in Northern agricultural journals, 
for propagating grasses thus confused in name. While he would be apt to think 
he was following the directions for herd’s grass, he would be pursuing the 
course necessary for timothy, and so with many other varieties. We shall, 
therefore, in speaking of grasses, refer to them by the name they are recognized 
by in this country. 

We have a decided preference for the orchard grass, which has been found 
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well adapted to this latitude for grazing purposes. It is, without doubt, a native 
of the Middle Southern States, as it was first introduced into England from 
Virginia, in 1764, where it has ever since been regarded as one of the best pas- 
ture grasses. It is very palatable to stock—it is rapid in growth—produces a 
luxuriant aftermath, and withstands the continued cropping by cattle better 
than most kinds of pasture grass. Itblooms near the same season with red 
clover, and hence is highly prized to sow with that grass as a es crop. It 
makes an excellent, permanent, pasture thus mixed with clover and other grasses. 
It grows up quickly after having been cropped down. In this respect it is more 
valuable than blue-grass. It also withstands a dronght better than any other 
grass, keeping green when most other sorts are entirely dried up. Two bushels 
of seed are required for an acre when sowed alone, or half that quantity when 
sown with clover. 

It is gaining popularity very rapidly in Tennessee, and when its value is gen- 
erally known it will supersede many of the kinds now cultivated as pastures 
that are liable to be killed by the protracted drought of our seasons.— Farmer 
and Planter. 


8.—CHEMICAL TREATMENT OF THE SOIL—FERTILIZERS, 


BY PROF. CAMPBELL. 


A soil may receive all the attention possible in the way of ploughing, draining, 
&e., and still not be productive. It may yet lack some of the proper chemical 
elements necessary to supply the wants of the growing crop. The mineral 
ingredients, taken from the soil by different crops, are nearly identical in kind, 
but vary pare p in the proportions in which they enter into the constitu- 
tion of the ashes of different plants, or different parts of the same plant. 

That a soil may be fertile fora particular crop, several chemical properties are 
essential. It must contain a sufficient excess of the mineral elements required 
by the crop, to allow the roots to find an abundant supply within the limited 
spaces which can be reached by the rootlets. Of course, this would require, 
in the whole mass of the soil, much more of each element than could be re- 
moved by a single poh The plant food must be in the proper chemical and 
physical condition to be taken up and appropriated by the plants. Silica, in 
the condition of sand, cannot act as a fertilizer, because of its insolubility ; but, 
in such combinations as render it soluble, it is one of the most important ele- 
ments of nutriment for plants. The soil must be free from an injurious excess 
of any of the elements of fertility. Too much magnesia, or even too much 
carbonate of lime, may be injurious; as in the chalk lands of England, whieh 
are among the Jeast productive of that country. The acids in humus are useful 
to a certain extent, but in large excess they become injurious. Organic matter 
is essential to a high degree of fertility. Ina soil having the proper mineral 
elements alone, a plant may come to maturity. and bear seed, obtaining the 
necessary organic food from the air, through its leaves and roots; buta full 
crop cannot be expected in such a case. The soil to be fertile, must contain 
both humus and ammonia. 

The analysis of a soil is not always sufficient to decide the question whether 
it is fertile or not. The per cent. of some ingredients taken from the land, by 
even several successive crops, is so extremely small, that the most delicate 
chemical tests would barely indicate traces of their presence. Far less than one 
en cent. of phosphoric acid, or chlorine, or potassa, or lime, would be sufficient 
or all the crops that could be eultivated on a soil for many successive years. 
Even one hundredth of one per cent. is more than sufficient to supply many 
crops. But chemical analysis can detect far less than this, and yet not be able 
to say, positively, whether the soil is fertile or not for a particular erop; for 
the substance may be present in sufficient quantity, but not in the proper con- 
dition to be used by the plant. Chemistry is not able, in every case, to say in 
what combination elements exist in soils, whcre the proportions are extremely 
small; much less has it been able to tell us in what combinations the plant 
takes up its mineral food. Still, this valuable science has thrown much light 
upon the relation subsisting between the soil and the crop. 


7 
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Analysis tells us, in the first place, that productive soils always contain the 
same mineral matter found in the ashes of the plants which grow upon them. 
In the second place, it tells us which elements of fertility exist in very minute 
quantities, and which in abundance, and then points to the sources from which 
we may supply those in which the soil is deficient; but it cannot always pre- 
dict the influence which a particular fertilizer isto have upon the crop to which 
it is applied. It frequently tells us, too, when an injurious excess of any sub- 
stance is present, and what applications are to be made, to counteract the in- 
fluence of such substance. We shall place side by side, in the following table, 
the analysis of three soils, differing ia quality. The first is fertile for all ordi- 
nary crops, without manure. The reason of this will be seen in the presence of 
an abundance of those substances found ia the ashes of plants. The second is a 
svil which produces well, with the application of gypsum and ashes. The de- 
ficiencies in the table are thus filled up. The third is a poor soil, requiring much 
manuring. Observe in how many ingredients it is deficient. 


Fertile with 
In 100 tbs. of soil. Fertile. Ashes and Infertile. 
Gyprum. 
Organic matter, ..........0sse0eees 10.00 5.60 6.00 
ss cuceians ccsedetes des bode 0.40 0.01 Deficient. 
BOER icbccvccvcbosvercceccusccosses 0.20 0.20 Deficient. 
BONG, ew occedésoevecccsccccsoccess 5.90 1.80 0.50 
Magnesia, .......ccrcecccseves secs 0.80 0.70 0.380 
Oxide of Trom....... ccsccccesees 2.10 4.10 8.00 
Oxide of Mangamese............05 0.10 0.30 1,00 
Pints ec ceccccccutccesnsees 10.70 £5.60 25.30 
Phosphoric acid... .........-sesseee 0.40 0.20 Deficient. ° 
Sulphuric acid...........00.6s 005. 0.30 Deficient. Deficient. ; 
Carbonic acid... .......06...000e- 5.20 1.40 0.50 
GIRS R a 5 owe ceeded ccecccdscceccosccs 63.90 60.00 58.00 
CRIRIRG. oc cre cccccccevcscscocecee 0.02 0.07 Deficient. 





It will be seen, from the first column of the above table, that even a fertile 
soil may have but a small per-centage of several ingredients which are abso- 
lutely necessary in the production of every crop. No ®»p, for example, can 
be produced without potassa and phosphoric acid ; and yet these form a very 
small proportion of any ordinary soil. A ae crop takes away but little of 
any one element of fertility ; but still, repeated cultivatiou of similar crops for 
many years, must greatly diminish the supply of those mineral elements found 
in the ashes of such crops. * 

Every bushel of wheat, every hogshead of tobaceo, every ton of hay, and 
every bale of cotton sold, carries with it a portion of potassa, lime, phosphoric 
acid, and other mineral matter. Every fatted ox carries with him to market a 

ooJ many pounds of phosphate of lime, which came from the soil on which his 
vod was produced. 

If every article of produce sent to market carries with it a portion of the min- 
eral fertility of the farm, this must, in some way, be restored, else the Jand must 
become poor. Some soils may contain all the mineral elements of fertility in 
such abundance that even centuries of cultivation would not exhaust them en- 
tirely ; but sach is not generally the case. Some of the fields in the central 
and northern parts of Kentucky, have been cultivated for more than half a cen- 
tury without manure, and are still fertile. Some of the James river bottoms, 
in Virginia, have been cultivated for more than a century, without manure, and 
still produce well But we must not draw general conclusions from a few ex- 
traordinary eases. The general experience of the world is, that land becomes 
exhausted by long tillage without manure. 

The organic, as well as the inorganic, matter is exhausted by improper eulti- 
vation. The hamus of the soil is decomposed, and gradually disappears; and 
unless fresh portions are supplied, from time to time, a deficiency will be the 
result. The ammonia is still more rapidly exhausted. The natural supply of 
ammonia in soils is not gencrally aburdant, while its volatility and chemieal 
activity cause it to be constantly e*« ig, or undergoing changes of form and 
combination. Hence, we see the =< «« ° ~ ‘or artificial fertilizers, 
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4.—FISH CULTURE. 
Read before the Davison County (N, C.) Agricultural and Mechanical Association. 


Since the discovery of what is called the artificial propagation of fish by 
two German peasants some seventeen or eighteen years since, many experiments 
have been made, with success, in France, England, Scotland, Canada, and in 

arts of our own country, all of which aid to establish the fact the finny tribe, 
ike animals and fowls which were created to serve the purposes of man, are 
equally susceptible to improvement and increase by 4 proper understanding of 
their habits and a little timely attention. Indeed, from the wonderful produe- 
tiveness of the fish tribe, and their thriftiness under ordinary favorable eireum- 
stances, it may be safely inferred that with the same amount of outlay of money 
and labor there will be alarger remuneration than from any other —— 
source of income to the agriculturist or horticulturist, and in order that 
this may not be regarded as too extravagant an estimate the following facts are 
brought forward. " 

We have it from the best authority that the number of eggs deposited in a 
season by a salmon is about 40,000, and I make no doubt but the number is al- 
most always much larger. The pike and some others deposit in some instances 
as many as five or six or more millions. But a few days since I procured the 
spawn of a Jack fish taken from our own waters which contained 115,000 eggs, 
and I was informed by a gentleman that he had taken from a Jack three pounds 
of spawn, and by applying the same rule to that amount which was applied 
to the other it would make the number it contained about 172,000. The 
trout being the favorite fish in our waters, and the one which most generaliy 
would be preferred to experiment with in ponds, will be selected to illustrate 
the profits of fish culture. The number of eggs in the spawn of a well-grown 
trout may be safely put down at 40,000, of this number one balf may not be 
impregnated or may be devoured by seavinger or game fish, leaving 20,000 to 
turn out each its little presentiment of the parent trout. Of this 20,000 little fish 
not more 10,000 will remain in existence at the end of one year, except perhaps 
under the most favorable circumstances, such as placing them in a separate depart- 
ment and excluded from all larger fish. 

The remaining 10,000 at this time will, if they have been well cared for, 
weigh between five and ten thousand pounds. At the end of two years the de- 
structive causes continuing to act will leave not more than five thousand, and 
at this time they weigh from one and a half to two pounds each, and will com- 
mand readily in our market the price of ten cents a piece, making the neat 
little sum of five hundred dollars for the produce of a female trout in two 
years. These facts with reference to the growth of fish, &c., have been 
colleeted from various sources and from the facts the inferences drawn are by 
no means ap a although so far as we know no single fish has ever 
eaused to be realized so large a sum, and iu all probability never will, yet the 
entire prasticability of the matter is such as to awaken our attention and ef- 
forts as agriculturists and utilitarians and lovers of beauty, to this interesting 
and lucrative branch of study and experiment. 

The peculiar advantages presented, by our country generally. to this braneh 
of experiment, and a rapidly increasing population and with it increased price 
of food, together with a meagre supply and a small variety of the best fish, 
remler it a matter of no little import, that we should do something to increase 
and keep up that supply of fish-food which actually militates against no other 
supply, and which no other can replace or be afforded at such cheap rates. 

Throughout the whole extent of this and the adjoining counties, every few 
miles presents to view a site or sites for artificial ponds, most of whieh could be 
made available to this purpose with a trifling outlay. And, indeed, when we 
consider the convenience of ponds of water, for the many uses to which they 
may be made to contribute, and their wonderful contribution to the beauty of 
the seenery wherever they may be located, we would have plea sufficient for 
their construction. 

A pond covering not more than half an acre and with an average depth of 
four feet, supplied by a stream of fresh water, would be all-sufficient for the 
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successful rearing of fish. A few precautions only are necessary in the con- 
struction of a pond. 

The site being selected, the excavation should be made to such extent as the 
location may admit of, or the fancy of the individual should sugg-st, down to 
the rock if it be in reasonable depth, or at any rate not less than four feet, 
the deeper however the better. The embankment should be so constructed as 
to contain all the usual flow of water from the fountain head, as well as any ad- 
ditional quantity which it may receive from heavy rains, and should be closely 

acked and well soded over the: whole surface to within twelve or eighteen 
inches of the water level. Itshould not only be constructed with a view to 
holding the water within, but also to prevent the washings from without, and 
should always, when the land around is higher than the water level, be backed 
by a drain sufficiently large to convey all the surface water from the surrounding 
land. This arrangement prevents the breaking of the embankment, the filling 
of the pond with trash ae soil and also inundations, which might convey away 
the fish. 

From the edge of the sod above mentioned, the bank should slope at such 
angle as to allow loose broken stone to lie with its own weight, or which is 
much better it should be covered from the bottom up to the sod with stone, 
built rip-rap fashion. Some'such arrangement as this is actually necessary to 
prevent the constant wearing away of the banks by the ripples. 

The inlet to the pond, if the fall and the distance from the spring will admit 
of it, should have a gradual fall and gravelly bottom and the water in it should 
have sufficient depth to cover well the fish when they seek this place, as they 
always will, in spawning time. Along the inlet if it is fifty or more yards long 
on either side, several pits or small ponds should be dug from six to ten or more 
feet square, and deep enough for the fish to hide themselves in when frightened 
from their spawning beds. 

The outlet must needs be large enough to let pass freely all the water that 
runs from the source, and should be kept covered by a wirework strain with 
meshes small enongh to prevent the escape of the small fry. These meshes 
need not, however, be smaller than a half or three quarters of an inch, for the 
reason that the fish are not apt to seek another habitation until of such size as 
not to be able to pass them. 

Fish ponds, besides being receptacles for our own best ‘fish, may be made 
the means of stocking our waters with the choicest fish of the Northern lakes 
of this country, or even with those of Europe. 

Spawn may, with Psa facility, be conveyed to every part of the United 
States, and since the discovery of artificial yeepaguees. many ingenious plans 
of conveying the spawn have boas Sieyesns and in a great many instances 
with entire success, has been practised upon. It only now remains for gentle- 
men to exchange the spawn of different kinds of fish, just as they do garden and 
field seeds. 


5.—PECULIARITIES AND DISEASES OF NEGROES. 

Dr. J. S. Wilson, of Columbus, Ga., has been contributing a series of papers 
to that excellent Journal, the “ American Cotton Planter and Soil of the South,” 
upon the subject of negro peculiarities, management, ete., which are worthy of 
the attention of the planting community everywhere. We have previously 


published one of these papers and now add another. 
Cleanliness in Negro Houses.—It will be remembered that my last article was 


devo'ed to the* personal cleanliness of negroes. To complete this branch of 


the subject, a few words may be said concerning the cleaning of houses, &c. 

In the construction of negro houses, I have advised that they should be weil 
elevated from the ground, so that a current of pure air can pass freely beneath ; 
and that the floors should be close, so that the filth and sweepings of the houses 
cannot be deposited uuder them. In addition to these building precautions, 
there should be, at least, one raking every year, to remove the accumulations 
that wild gather about all inbabited places, and more especially the habitations 
of negroes. These rakings should be thorough, extending beneath the houses, 
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and embracing the yard, and all its surroundings. By pursuing this course you 
will obtain some rich adilitions to your compost heap; and at the same time, 
you will do much toward the protection of your negroes from disease ; for 
there ean be but little doubt that typhoid fever, and other fatal forms of disease, 
often originate from the accumulated filth of years, which lies festering about 
negro cabins. 

8 an accompaniment to the annual rakings, I would suggest the free —— 
cation of lime to the walls of the houses, in the form of “ white-wash.” This 
would give an air of neatness and good taste, while the well-established neu- 
tralizing and absorbing powers of the lime, would tend to destroy or antagonize 
any remains of disease that might lurk about the premises. 

As I may have oceasion to notice hereafter, the latter measure is of special 
importance, in cases where a plantation is invaded by cholera, dysentery, or any 
other disease which attacks a number of the negroes and assumes the form of 
an epidemic. 

orking Negroes.—“ There is an excess of physical exertion, both in man 
and beast, which the constitution eannot bear. The effect may not be immedi- 
ately visible, but in some shape or other, at some time, it will manifest itself. 
The laws of nature cannot be sinned against with impunity. Long after the 
date of its violence, it may be, the disordered system will complain, and, in va- 
rious ways, give unmistakable evidence that it has been violated. Many disa- 
bilities, if not incurable diseases, will be superinduced, and premature old age 
comes on. Thus for a present advantage, a trifling gain, the usefulness, and 
what is more, the comfort of the future is sacrificed. For the reckless industr 
of a day, life is shortened by years. Too great eagerness for the profit of sof 
and newly grown muscles pays the penalty of an early superannuation.” 

The above quotation, from the Rev. H. N. MeTyeire, is worthy of the most 
profound medieal philosopher, and yet it comes with the weight of a self-evident 
truth to the most ordinary comprehension. Every word of it is true, even in 
its general application; while it has peculiar force when applied to negroes. 
In these, whether in health or disease, there is ever present that want of vital 
resistance, characteristic of the race, and which incapacitates them for excessive 
toil, and causes them to sink under it, either from the supervention of acute or 
chronic disease, or from the premature decline of the physical powers. 

Says Dr. Merrill: “In a state of health, with proper food and clothing, and 
with suitable lodgings and means of rest at night, the negro is very enduring of 
labor, and will work at a certain slow and regular pace, with few and short inter- 
vals of rest, from early dawn until night, in the long days of summer. But he 
eannot be driven for any length of time, beyond his natural or habitual move- 
ments ; and any attempt to do it must always result in ultimate loss to the mas- 
ter. Up to his natural capacity he is not unwilling to work. Beyond it he 
cannot go without injury. When he is everworked, and becomes exhausted and 
disordered in consequence, he recovers from the effects much more slowly than 
the white man ; as he does, also, from sudden prostration by blood-letting, and 
the action of medicines.” 

I might adduce other evidence on this point, but deem it useless ; forthe well- 
established fact of a deficiency ef vital resistance in the negro, being admitted, 
it follows as an inevitable sequence—as a physical necessity—that he cannot 
bear up under excessive and forced toil. 

And, if the labor performed by him be excessive, it matters not, so far as the 
result is concerned, whether he be coaxed or driven into it—whether it be ob- 
tained by hope of reward or fear of punishment. True, most negroes are not 
apt to hurt themselves, unless they stand in dread of the master or overseer, 
yet there are exceptions, and some negroes may be overworked by encourage- 
ment. Men who own but few slaves and who share the labors of the field or 
workshop with them, are very liable to deceive themselves by a specious pro- 
cess of reasoning ; they say, “I carry row for row with my negroes, and I put 
no more on them than [ take upon myself But the master who thus reasons, 
is forgetful, or ignorant of the great truth that the negro’s powers of endurance 
are really inferior to his; while in thé case of the latter, there is wanting those 
incentives to action that animate and actually strengthen the master. The Rev, 
H. N. MeTyeire, in the essay before referred to, thus expresses himself on this 
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subject: “The question might well be raised, whether the master is not sinning 
against himself, in thus hasting to be rich. If so, he has no right to propose 
his intemperate labor as a criterion for others. Moreover this labor is for him. 
The gains of this excess of industry are to make him rich. He is stimulated 
by an interest more impulsive than any servant can feel. This sustains, and 
cheers, and actually strengthens him for enduring that which, to his lowly eom- 
panion, is killing drudgery. Sothe cases are not equal. What is the servant 
bettered by the additional bale of cotton, or hogshead of tobacco, extorted from 
exhausted nature ; only that next year he shall have more companions in the 
the field, and the field be enlarged?” Every one who knows anything of the 
mighty energizing power of the mind over the body, will, unhesitatingly, admit 
the correctness of the above reasoning; and all that is needed to make the 
argument complete and conclusive is the great fundamental fact before an- 
nounced, viz.: That the natural stamina, the vital resistance, the enduring and 
recovering powers of the negro are inferior to those of the white man. 

Before dismissing the subject of working negroes, it may be proper to say a 
few words about the tools with which their work isto be oohensel. It is a 
self-evident truth that what would bea light and easy task with good tools, 
may become very difficult and unreasonable with bad implements, by the exces- 
sive exertion necessary to accomplish the required labor, when the power must 
be inereased in direct proportion to the inefficiency of the instrument used. 
Masters, then, who would get “good work ” out of their negroes without “over-tax- 
ing” their physical powers, should see that they are provided with the right 
kind of tools, and that these are kept in good order. 

In this day of labor-saving machinery, and of improved agricultural and me- 
chanical implements, the master who fails to avail himself of these advantages 
(so far as his cireumstances will permit), and who yet strives to compete with 
his more sagacions and progressive neighbors, is cruelly unjust to his negroes ; 
while such a course must inevitably result in disappointment and failure, if not 
in utter ruin. 

A Valuable Negro Lost.—By way of illustrating and enforcing the preceding 
positions, and more especially to show the sad consequences that may ensue 
from mere thoughtlessness on the part of masters, I give an example drawn from 
actual life, and coming under my own observation. I knew a master who was 
humane and kind in his feelings, who had but few servants, and who would have 
indignantly repelled the charge of cruelty and injustice to his negroes. Among 
these was a faithful, willing, cheerful old man, who seemed to be sincerely at- 
tached to his master, and who was always ready, without a murmur of com- 
plaint, to perform all the duties required of him, and even more than these. 

The old negro’s faithfulness and apparent attachment strongly endeared him 
to his master ; and the latter would ive been willing to divide his last mouth- 
fal of bread with the good old servant; and he would have been horrified at the 
idea of starving or overworking him. 

But then this master was much engaged in literary and professional pursuits, 
and consequently he left the feeding of the old man pretty much to a careless 
cook—with the injunction, however, that he should immediately make it known 
if he were not bountifully supplied. 

As to his work, circumstances made it very convenient to have a good many 
extra jobs done at night, and these services were so cheerfully rendered that the 
master was, perhaps too exacting inthis way. Now hear the result, and may it 
serve as an instructive lesson—a salutary warning to kind-intentioned, but care- 
less masters! The-old man was scantily supplied with provisions, and, instead 
of reporting to his master or mistress, he, through desire for variety, or through 
a kind of unaccountable perversity, which appears to be rather characteristic of 
the African race, made complaint to the — of the neighborhood, and the 
character of the master was seriously injured among those who were not ac- 


quainted with the circumstances of the case. But the evil stopped not here— 
those ignorant amd malicious intermeddlers, that infest every community, per- 
suaded him that his lot was a very hard one, and induced him to run away. The 
weather was extremely cold, and the misguided servant was so much injured 
from exposure, in lying out, that he died, after a large bill had been run up 
against the unaster (who was absent) for board, nursing, and medical attention. 
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Soon after his death the owner returned for the ay ay of discharging his in- 
debtedness ; and prompted by the kindly feelings of his nature, he visited the 
humble grave of the erring, but cherished old slave—* for with all his faults he 
loved him still ;” and in view of a life of faithful devotion, he was willing to over- 
look the sad and fatal direction, which was caused more through the thoughtlessness 
of the master, and the influence of evil counsel, over a weak mind, than through 
depravity in the slave. With such feelings as these, I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe the emotions of the master as he stood over that grave—as he recalled the 
past, and as his own errors and unfaithfulness were vividly presented to his mind. 
i will only say that the lonely grave of the faithful old negro was bedewed with 
tears of soul-felt penitence—that the master then, and there, resolved to be more 
thoughtful for the future ; and that he came away a wiser and a better man. 

Some may think that this picture is overdrawn, but it is a true representation 
of an actual occurrence, and it is not improbable that such things are not unfre- 
quent in our Southern country. For let fanatics rant and sneeras much as they 
will, there is a strong tie of affection between masters and their faithful slaves, 
and they are not ashamed to weep over the graves of such. And as the abuses 
arising from the institution of slavery, are, perhaps, after all, more the result of 
thoughtlessness than of wickedness, it is highly probable that this example is 
applicable to many cases. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, MINING, &e,~ 





1—GEOLOGICAIL FEATURES OF TEXAS. 


Tue geological survey of Texas now being conducted by Dr. Shumard and 
Prof. William Riddell, is likely to be productive of great results.. A short 
pamphlet of results has appeared. In regard to the coal and iron fields, it is 
said : ; 


“Coat Fretps.—Our partial explorations show the existence of an extensive 
coal formation in the northern part of the State, that will exercise a most im- 
portant influence on her future welfare and prosperity. We are not now able to 
define the precise boundaries of the Texas Coal Measures. To do this with pre- 
cision, would require a much more detailed investigation than the limited time 
at our disposal will permit us to make. It may, however, be stated as a rea- 
sonable estimate, that the area occupied by the coal strata, cannot fall short of 
four or five thousand square miles. Taking Fort Belknap us a starting point, we 
have found this formation to extend uninterruptedly southeastwardly to Patrick’s 
creek, in the southwest part of Parker county, a distance of more than sixty 
miles ; westwardly, about forty miles ; and southwardly, beyond Camp Colorado, 
in Coleman county, say one hundred miles. 

“ Mr. Marcou in his ‘ Carte Geologique des Etats Unis,’ has auempted to de- 
fine the limits of our Coal Measures. But the boundaries laid down by him are 
incorrect, and liable to lead to serious error. The Coal Measures do not extend 
into Grayson, Fannin, Collin, and Dallas counties, as represented in that map. 

“The strata compusing the Coal Measures of the region we have described, 
heve a thickness estimated at not less than three hundred feet, and consists of 
quartzose and argillaceous sandstones, limestones, grits, and conglomerates ; 
argillaceous and calcareous shales, fire, potters’, and pipe clays, and coal. Some 
of these strata, and particularly the limestones and shales, are filled with organic 
remains ; among which we have recognized many species which are characteris- 
tic of thre Coal Measures of Missouri, Kentucky, Illinois, and Iowa. The shales, 
also, frequently contain large and beautiful crystals of selenite and rounded 
masses of excellent iron ore. The coal, at all of the localities examined, reposes 
either on fire-clay, or shale. In Young and Buchanan counties, outcrops of coal 
occur at a number of points; and in the former county, it has been struck at 
many places, in excavations for wells. We have here recognized four distinct 
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coal seams, varying from six inches to five feet, and presenting an aggregate 
thickness of eight or nine feet. At the mouth of Whiskey Creck, near Fort 
Belknap, is an interesting exposure, exhibiting three distinct coal-beds, separated 
by bands of limestone, fire-clay, sandstone, and shale, and the whole surmounted 
by sandstone and conglomerate. 

“In regard to the quantity, we do not speak in extravagant terms, when we 
asseri that in the region under consideration, there is an abundance of this most 
valuable mineral fuel, to supply the present and future demands of the State for 
centuries. With reference to the quavity of the Texas coal, it may be stated that 
it will compare favorably with most of the coals which are sreuahe in Missouri, 
Illinois, and lowa. In general appearance and weight, it resembles very closely 
the coal of St. Louis, Missouri, and Belleville, Illinois. 

‘* Beside the coal area just described, it is highly probable that productive coal- 
beds will be discovered in the extreme western part of the State. This opinion 
is founded upon an interesting group of fossils from the Hueco Mountains, and 
a part of the Guadalupe Range, which were obtained by Dr. Geo. G. Shumard, 
while connected with the expedition of Capt. Pope. In this collection, ( have 
found, with some forms that are undescribed, quite a number of well-marked 
species of the Coal Measures.” 

In addition, extensive beds of brown coal, or lignite, are found in the territory. 
At many localities, this lignite appears well adapted for purposes of fuel. In 
other locations, it is thought that supplies of mineral oil might be had by boring. 
Specimens of lead ore indicate the existence of valuable mines. 

Iron Fretps.—One of the most important results of the Survey, is the dis- 
covery of an immense iron region in the eastern part of the State, embracing 
considerable areas in Cass, Harrison, Rusk, Panola, Smith, San Augustine, and 
Shelby counties. The ore is chiefly limonite, and is from the Tertiary. 

“ According to Dr. G. G. Shumard, Cass county alone is capable of supplying 
a number of furnaces with an abundance of excellent iron ore for many years. 
The ore occurs here in regular layers, which sometimes attains a thickness of 
fifty feet. The only iron furnace our State can boast of, is located in this county. 
It was erected several years since by Mr. Nash, and has been in nearly constant, 
and, I believe, profitable operation up to the present time. The ore is mined 
near the furnace; and the kinds preferred are a porous variety of hematite, 
termed by the proprietors ‘ honey-comb ore,’ and compact brown hematite. The 
pig metal and castings produced from these ores, are of excellent quality, and 
command a high price in the market.” 


2.—RAILROAD ENTERPRISE IN ARKANSAS. 


The N. O. Picayune has the following statements from an Arkansas gentleman 
in reference to the progress of railroad enterprise in that State : 


Several railroads have been projected; three, at least, actually commenced. 
Of these, the Mississippi, Ouachita and Red River railroad promises the most 
direct benefit to our city. 

This road is to extend from Gaine’s Landing, on the Mississippi river, to Ful- 
ton, on Red River, where it forms a.junction with the Memphis and El Paso 
road, and ultimately will make a new approach of the Atlantic and Pacific road 
to the Mississippi river. The distance from the eastern to the western terminus 
is 159 miles, It traverses ten counties, rich in soil, and adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of both cotton and grain. The assessed valuation of taxable property in 
these counties is $20,000,000. The tide of emigration into these is steady, and 
their progress, even under present advantages, is rapid. 

At the present time, 12,000 bales of cotton are shipped from Gaine’s Landing 
to New-Orleans, The moment twenty miles of this road are completed, cross- 
ing in a southwest direction the bottoms, it is believed at least 20,000 bales 
will be shipped. A large amount of freight for the interior, not only of Arkan- 
sas, but even of Texas, passes across these bottom lands, from Gaine’s Landing, 
via Camden, in wagon trains, and when the road crosses this difficult region of 
poe the supply of an immense district wili come from New-Orleans over 
this route. 
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As soon as the road reaches Fulton, on the Red river, it opens navigation 
above the raft eight hundred miles, bringing ixto contiguity with our market one 
of the finest territories for productive capacity west of the Mississippi river. 
Here the road will show its great importance to the trade of our city. It will 
speedily populate the lands most tempting to the agriculturist, now wild only 
because intercourse with the commercial world is almost impossible. 

The Mississippi, Ouachita and Red River Railroad Company has a stock capi- 
tal of $2,000,000. The company has, as yet, received no aid in lands or other- 
wise from the general government of the State, but from present indications 
both will soon be obtained. Public opinion in Arkansas is becoming decidedly 
favorable to State and domestic railroad enterprise, and the federal government, 
following the policy so liberal to other enterprises of this character, can scarcely 
withhold its benefaction. 

From individuals, donations of a considerable number of lots in the little 
town of Eunice, the present eastern terminus of the road, have been received, 
and sales were effected within a few days of similar property for $600 a lot. 

Four miles of the road have been completed and equipped. The whole dis- 
tance from Eunice to Camden has been graded and grubbed, with the exception 
of a few places where trestle-work is needed. On the completion of two miles 
more the iron will be furnished to finish eight miles of the road. The present 
a the company have the prospect of finishing the twenty miles crossing the 

ississippi bottom. In the vicinity of the work on this road, the price of lands 
has risen from $2 50 to $20 peracre. Such is the influence of this improvement 
upon the real estate in its neighborhood. 


8.—CURIOUS FACTS IN THE HISTORY OF STEAM NAVIGATION, &c. 


The “Old Franklin Almanac,” for the year 1860, contains an article on the 
subject of the first application of steam to navigation, and locomotion on land. 
It is stated to be from the pen of a gentieman who is fully competent to write 
on the subject. The details given in the artiéle in question are as follows : 


1786. July 20.—Skiff-steamboat navigated at Philadelphia, by John Fitch, 
of Philadelphia. 

1787. August 22.—Steamboat, forty-five feet long. navigated at Philadelphia 
in the presence of the Delegates to form a Qonstitution for the United States, 
by John Fitch, assisted by Henry Voight. 

1787. December 3.—Steamboat navigated at Sheppardstown, Virginia, by 
James Rumsey, of Virginia. 

1788. July—Steamboat, sixty feet long, navigated from Philadelphia to 
Burlington by John Fitch. 

1788. October.—Steamboat navigated at Dalwinston, Scotland, by Patrick 
Miller, Wm. Symington, and Taylor. 

1789. December.—New steamboat navigated at Philadelphia, by John Fitch. 

1789. Deeember.—New steamboat navigated on the Firth and Clyde Canal, 
Scotland, by Miller, Symington, and Taylor. 

1789. June, July, August, and September.—John Fitch’s steamboat run as a 

assenger and freight boat on the Delaware, regular trips*between Philadelphia, 
Senton Burlington, Bristol, Chestnut, Wilmington, and Gray's Ferry, adver- 
tising her trips regularly in the newspapers, passing over 3,000 miles that summer. 

1798. April.—Steamboat built James Rumsey, of Virginia: navigated 
upon the Thames, England, after his Jeath, by his partners and associates. 

1794. Steamboat, with a stern wheel, navigated from Hartford, Connecticut, 
to New-York city, by Samuel Morey, of Connecticut. 

1796. Yawl, navigated by steam, with a screw-propeller, on the Collect, 
fresh water pond, in the city of New-York, by John Fitch. 

1797. Steamboat, with paddle wheels at the sides, built at Bordentown, N. J., 
by Samuel Morey and Burgess Allison; navigated to Philadelphia and back. 

1798. Model steamboat navigated by steam, at Bardstown, Ky., by John 
Fitch. 

1798. Experiments in steam navigation made near New-York by Nicholas 
I. Roosevelt and Robert R. Livingston. The law of New-York, granting special 
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rights to Jobn Fitch, repealed, and the same rights transferred to Robert R. 
Livingston, who was subsequently partner of Robert Fulton. 

1801. The steamboat Charlotte Dundas, built by William Symington, navi- 
gated on the Firth and Clyde Canal, Seotland. Robert Fulton was a visitor to 
this boat, and a passenger upon it during a trip made this year. 

1803. A steamboat propelled on the Seine, in France, by Robert Fulton and 
Robert R. Livingston. 

1804. The Eruktor Amphibolis, a machine for cleaning docks, invented by 
Oliver Evans, mounted on a wagon, and propelled by steam from Centre 
Square, eerny to Schuylkill river, thence navigated by a stern-wheel 
being placed to the boat, down the Schuylkill and up the Delaware. This was 
the first land wagon ever run by steam. 

1804. May.—A steamboat, built by John Cox Stevens, propelled from Ho- 
boken, New-Jersey, to the city of New-York, 

1806. Sept.—The Clermont, Robert Fulton's boat, navigated in the Hudson 
river from New-York to Albany. 

1808. June.—The steamboat Pheniz, built by John Stevens, navigated from 
Hoboken to Philadelphia, by Robert L. Stevens, being the first steamboat that 
ever navigated the Atlantic Ocean. 

1811. Ocet.—The New-Orleans, the first steamboat that ran in the Western 
waters, built by Nicholas I. Roosevelt, navigated by him from Pittsburg to 
New- Orleans. 

1819. March.—The steamship Savannah, the pioneer of transatlantic steam 
navigation, steamed from New-York to Liverpool, Copenhagen, and Oronstadt, 
and returned to the United States. 

1838. April 2.—The British steamer City of Kingston arrived at New-York 
from Cork, in Ireland, being the first British steamship that crossed the Atlantic: 
Subsequently she went to the West Indies, and returned to Nerfolk and Balti- 
more. 

1838. April 22.—The British steamer Royal William, arrived at New-York. 

1888. April 22.—The British steamship Sirius arrived at New-York, from 
Cork, in 18 days. 

1838. April 22.—The steamship Great Western, Captain R. N. Hoskins, 
1300 tons, arrived at New-York from Bristol, England, after a voyage of 16° 
days 
is5e. June 5.—The British steamship Ausfralian, Captain Hoseasen, the 
pioneer steamer between,Great Britain and Australia, steamed from Plymouth, 
and reached King George's Sound, West Australia, August 20; Adelaide, Aug. 
29 ; Melbourne, September 2. 


4.—COAL BURNING LOCOMOTIVES. 


A recent report, made by W. J. Palmer, founded upon extensive experiments 
in relation to the respective advantages of wood and coal, as a motive power 
npon our railroads, is very satisfactory in favor of the latter. We extract: 

As between wood and coal, the following table of heating capacity is an im- 
portant element. It appears— 

1. That the average consumption was 89.52 lbs. per mile of Pittsburg coal 
against 206.92 lbs. per mile of hard wood. 

Hence 1 pound of coal is equivalent in heating power to 2.31 pounds of wood. 

2. The weight of 128 eubic feet of this wood being 3,500 pounds, it follows 
that 1 net ton of coal is equal to 14 cords of wood. 

8. Taking the evaporation of water asa standard, we have for 1 pound of 
Pittsburg coal, an average evaporation of 6.04 pounds of water, and for 1 
pound of oak wood, an average evaporation of 2.72 Fan of water—which 
would make 1 pound of coal equivalent to 2.22 pounds of wood, and 1 net ton 
of coal equivalent to 1.27 cords of wood. 

The last result differs slightly from that based on the consumption per mile. 
On so short a trip, the difficulty of measuring with aecuracy (by means of the 

auge cocks only) the water in the boiler, would make this standard less reli- 
able than the former. We shall, therefore assume as the basis of our caleula- 
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tions, that 1 ‘ponnd of Pittsburg coal is equivalent, in heating value, to 2.31 
pounds of hard wood, and that 1 net ton of coal is equivalent, in heating value 
to 1} (one and one third) cords of hard wood. 

The final result, as to cost, is thus summed up : 


Cost of Wood and Coal per mile in running Passenger Trains. 
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The summary of these experiments is conclusive ; that coal can be used con- 
veniently, without annoyance ; and that in all places, where coal is abundant, it 
is much the cheapest. On the Ohio roads, we have no doubt the reduction 
would be equal to one half. 


5.—ALABAMA AND TENNESSEE RIVERS RAILROAD. 


This road is now completed and in operation’from Selma to Talladega, a-dis- 
tance of one hundred and ten miles. Efforts are being made to extend it to 
Jacksonville, and thence to its final terminus at Gadsden, where a connection 
will be made with the Tennessee and Coosa Railroad, running thence to Gunter’s 
Landing, and through that road with the Winchester and Alabama, which has 
its northern terminus at Dechard, a point on the Nashville and Chattanooga 
Railroad. At Jacksonville, to which point it should be constructed with all pos- 
sible speed, it will join the road now under construction to Daltén, the southern 
terminus of the East Tennessee and Georgia road—one of the links in the great 
air line extending to the most remote corner of Maine, For the purpose of has- 
tening the completion of this southern link, a meeting of the citizens of Se!ma 
was held on the Ist of June, at which Hon. Thomas A. Walker, President of the 
company, related in a concise manner, its present financial condition He stated 
that the road could be completed from Talladega to Gadsden in less than two 
years, at a cost of six hundred thousand dollars ; that the available means of the 
company are, the two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars appropriation 
of the three per cent. fund, and two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars of 
the first mortgage bonds undisposed of ; that along the line from Talladega, one 
hundred thousand dollars could probably. be raised ; and with a like amount 
from the city of Selma, the road could be completed through to its terminus at 
at an early da ;. The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Council of the city, to pledge Selma for 
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half the amount required (one hundred thousand dollars), on condition that an 
equal amount shall be raised by the people of the up-country interested in the 
completion of the road.* 


6.—DALTON AND JACKSONVILLE RAILROAD. 


This road commences at Dalton, Ga., the southern terminus of the East Ten- 
nessee and Georgia Railroad, and runs thence in a southwesterly direction to 
Jacksonville, in Benton co., Ald., a distance of about ninety-one miles. At this 
point it intersects the line of the Alabama and Tennessee Rivers Railroad, run- 
ning thence to Selma. This road is already completed and in ——- from 
Selma to Talladega, one hundred and ten miles, and will probably be finished to 
Jacksonville in twelve or fifteen months. At the southern terminus of this road 
commences the line of the Selma and Galf Railroad, running thence to a connec- 
tion with the Alabama and Florida Railroad at or near Sparta, through which, 
and the Mobile and Great Northern Railroad, a direct connection will be formed 
between Mobile and Dalton in a distance of about three hundred and eighty 
miles. The East Tennessee and Georgia Railroad Company are deeply interested 
in the Construction of the Dalton and Jacksonville road ; indeed, it is of the first 
importance to them, as it will give their road immediate connection with the 
heart of Alabama, and her proposed netting of railroads, now set in rapid prog- 
ress of construction, by the recent passage of the three per cent. appropriation 
bill. . 
The whole line of the Dalton and Jacksonville road has been surveyed and located 
by the Chief Engineer of the company, eee Wadsworth, Esq. The amount 
of work required to build this road is very light considering the direction in 
which it crosses the country. He hopes to lay ten or twelve miles of track this 
season—the iron for which, and a locomotive, has been contracted for. Ground 
has been broken within a few weeks upon the Selma and Gulf railroad, and propo- 
sals are invited for the grading of a portion ofthe line of the Mobile and Great 
Northern Railroad, extending from the east bank of the Tensas river to Mobile. 
By the time the Dalton and Jacksonville road is completed, the rail will be laid 
to Pensacola andalso Mobile. This route will shorten the distance from Dalton 
to Mobile some one hundred and twenty miles, and when completed will be a 
part of the route from New-York to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The office of the Dalton and Jacksonville Railroad Company is at Dalton, Ga. 
The officers are : 

President, Hon. L. W. Croox. 

Secretary, Epwarp Wuire. 

Treasurer, JAMES Morris. 
Chief Engineer, Grorce Wapswortu. 
7.—SELMA AND GULF RAILROAD. 

We learn from the Selma Reporter that work has been commenced upon this 
road between Selma and the Alabama river. Several other contractors are 
ready to begin work very soon. The connections which this road will make 
with the Alabama and Tennessee Rivers road, the Jacksonville and Dalton road, 
and the Tennessee and Virginia roads, will make it a line of great importance. A 
letter from a Selma correspondent of the Reporter says : 


“We have just received news of the final passage of the three per cent. appro- 
priation bill. This gives for the Alabama and Tennessee Rivers road, $225,000 ; 
to the Wills Valley road $75,000 ; to the Selma and Gulf $40,000; and, finally, 
all of the amount of $633,000, besides the annual interest of near $40,000, to 
the Central. 

“The Alabama and Tennessee road should be operating toJacksonville—thirty- 
five miles from its present terminus—in twelve or fifteen months ; and in twelve 





* American Railroad Journal. We extract also from the same journal the two following 
notices. ‘ 
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or fifteen months afte? that, we shall probably have all three connections north- 
wardly, to wit: from Jacksonville to Dalton, ninety-one miles ; from Gadsden to 
Chattanooga ; and from Gadsden to Guntersville and Winchester, and shortly 
after that the Central may be opened from Montevallo to Deecatar, making the 
distance from Selma to Nashville, only two hundred and ninety miles. 

“ This direct route would be of vast benefit to Mobile, and to Selma, also. It 
would make ours the great route of travel from the Gulf to all the great points 
of the North, East, and Europe, and also of the central West. 

“ We intend to make the Selma and Gulf a very superior road, for fast time and 
heavy loads. No grade exceeding 40 feet, no curve exceeding 2} or 3 degrees, 
and very little of this. The grade, too, is so distributed as to present no very 
long stretch of 40 feet continuously. In the line across Dallas and Wilcox 
counties, from Selma to Monroe county line, we lose only about 14 miles, air 
line from north bank of the river to line of Monroe, 39} miles, and railroad 40%. 
There are some six or eight miles tolerably heavy work ; but the average esti- 
mate the grading, at good prices, will be but little over five thousand dollars 
per mile. 

“ We want to complete the road through in two years, if possible. If Mobile 
will aid us a little, we can do this. She is deeply interested, as there will be on 
the line of our road near forty thousand bales, and out of the one hundred and 
fifty thousand bales and upward that will be received at Selma, in two or three 
years, seventy-five thousand or one hundred thousand bales will yee over this 
road, and other articles I will not now attempt to enumerate. What the coal 
tonnage will amount to, no one can guess; somewhere between one hundred thou- 
sand and five hundred thousand tons, probably. 

“TI must say, however, that I think the Dalton and Jacksonville road is now in 
good hands, and good progress will be made toward Jacksonville, and perhaps 
make the connection in the course of two years. I know the present president, 
Judge Crook, of that road. He is a man of decided energy. intelligence, prudence, 
and ener, and he is anxious to make this connection, to get to the Gulf 
markets.” 
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Switzerland is a very industrious country. Among her principal articles of 
manufacture are silk and cotton. Low wages and an ineshanstible abundance 
of water-power give to her large manufacturing establishments advantages over 
many other countries, which make competition easy. Many of the proprietors 
of these establishments have amassed fabulous riches, unknown to the world, 
and, in some instances, unknown to themselves. One of those Swiss cotton 
lords of the last-named category recently died. His name was Kuoz; but he 
was generally known by the name of “Spinner King.” His large cotton mill 
is situated in the village of Uster, a short distance from Zurich. He was self- 
made, a man without any education, and without any prominent talents. His 
principal qualities were a horrible avarice, an iron industry, and the art of ex- 
torting from his laborers as much work for as little pay as possible. He was 
sixty-eight years of age when he died, and an old hedhebee: He never enjoyed 
any of the pleasures of life. 

A low, small, dirty room, with an old bedstead and no other furniture, was 
his residence. Attached to it was a kitchen, where his old servant resided and 
cooked his scanty meals, which he used to devour standing, in order to save 
time. He never gave any alms, or any support to poor people. ‘“ Nonsense! 
Good for nothing! Let them save and work,” was his stereotyped reply in such 
eases. He did not pay taxes on more than $160,000, nntil two years ago he 
was compelled to raise his assessments to $1,200,000. He never kept any regu- 
lar books ; never a stock book; never took an inventory. About twelve years 
ago he was persuaded by his business friends to get an inventory taken ; but 
when that inventory, long before it was finished, already showed a net property 
of 20,000,000 of Zurich guilders, or about $10,000,000 free of all debts, he stop. 

the continuation of it with his usual words, ‘* Nonsense! Good for nothing !"’ 

rue to his principles, that modern Croesus has bequeathed nothing to his la- 

borers, nothing to benevolent or useful institutions, and his laughing heirs will 

divide among them the whole of this enormous property, the amount of which 
will be made out very soon by the courts. 
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In the June number of the Review, 
the editor adverted to his visit to 
Charleston, and to the upper portion 
of South Carolina. 

Returning tothe west we take the route 

by the South Carolina Railroad to Au- 
gusta, tarrying a day in passing both at 
Summerville and at Aiken. Summerville 
isa handsome village in the piney woods 
about twenty miles from Charleston, 
and has been a place of resort for near 
a century, during the summer months, 
for the rice and other planters of the 
neighborhood. It is conceived to be 
one of the healthiest localities, and is 
entirely exempt from the dangers ofin- 
termittent, bilious, or yellow fevers ; 
its atmosphere is also admirably adapt- 
ed to consumptives, and some surpris- 
ing cures are well attested. Many in- 
valids resort here, and the permanent 
population is increasing. During the 
summer a number of families from 
Charleston repair to the village, and 
there are handsome residences and sev- 
eral large hotels. Our visit was sad- 
dened by the extreme illness of a very 
dear friend, who has since passed to 
the regions of light, leaving a fond 
husband and tender child to sorrow 
over an irreparable loss ; for never, oh, 
never, can be replaced the young 
heart's affections which in all their 
freshness are plighted; and God has'pro- 
vided no substitute for that which is 
so holy, self-sacrificing, and inspiring 
in the love of a mother for the child of 
her bosom. Farewell, dear friend, the 
sands are running out, the candle 
burns for us all ! 

Aiken is another very popular re- 
sort, and its dry and regular climate 
has invited invalids during the wintry 
season from every section. It has one 
large hotel. For pulmonary affections, 
a residence is prescribed here as pref- 
erable to any other part of the South. 
There are many handsome private resi- 
dences, and a private military school, 
which is very successful. A young 


ladies’ institution, on a large scale, is 
projected, and will, without doubt, soon 








be undertaken, by the Rev. Mr. Dun- 
can and Marion Samms, Esq., who 
are both experienced teachers, having 
ieng been employed in the Female 
College at Greenville, im which they 
gained the entire confidence of the 
public. 

Reposing a night at Atlanta, and 
another at Chattanooga, we directed 
our course to Memphis, which is a ride, 
if not interrupted, of about forty-two 
hours from Charleston. The whole 
route was very fully described by us 
last year, and it will be unnecessary to 
go over the ground again. 

The Gayoso House very agreeably 
entertained us at Memphis, and asso- 
ciation with many old friends beguiled 
the hours. The Review has already 
furnished Jate information in regard to 
the city, but we cannot refrain from 
adding something more. Everything is 
bustle and confusion, and new houses 
are going up in every direction—stores 
which would be worthy of New-York, 
and palatial residences! The power 
of the magician is in constant exer- 
cise, and rents and real estate are at 
almost fabulous figures. Without 
doubting that Memphis must be a pros- 
perous city, and that its railroads to 
the West, the North, and the East, 
will continually increase its population 
and trade, ‘we warn our friends of the 
necessity of hastening a little slower, 
and of reefing their topsails, and per- 
haps their mainsails, now and then, 
when making the passage to fortune 
under such a tremendous press. Ver- 
bum sat, ete. 

Take the Memphis and Charleston rail- 
road back to Iva, a stationshouse and 
watering place now gaining some _ 
tation. It is in Tishimingo county, Mis- 
sissippi, and contains one first class ho- 
tel, and many stores, all of recent con- 
struction. The spring is very strongly 
sulphur and iron combined and no doubt 
possesses great virtues. We drank the 
water beneficially for several days. 
Many new cottages, in connection with 
the hotel, are being constructed, and it 
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is thought the place will become one of 
considerable resort. A large female 
institution is located here, with over 2 
hundred students, and a male school, 
under Prof. T. J. Norcom, which is so 
far quite successful. He has had much 
experience as an instructor, at Mem- 
phis, and is highly recommended. The 
military feature will in future, we un- 
derstand, be adopted in the schoul. It 
is certainly the best for discipline 

Sixty or seventy miles from Iuka we 
found ourselves at. Decatur, a very un- 
inviting and badly laid out town, on 
the banks of the Tennessee river, from 
which we take the cars of the Central 


Railroad ef Alabama, and found our- | 


self in halfan hour at Arnens. Here 
we sojourn for a day or two, enjoying 
the society of many choice friends, and 
taking part in a railroad convention. 
The village of Athens is well laid out, 
contains many handsome houses, and is 
the seat of a good deal of wealth, and 
much in e ligence and refinement. The 
Female College is a very large build- 
ing, well fitted, and with beautiful 
grounds. We were invited by the in 
telligent principal, Mrs. Childs, to visit 
it during study hours, and were much 
gratified by the perfect system and or- 
ders which prevailed. It is largely 
patronized, and is a very old insti- 
tution, Mrs. Childs acquired high 
reputation as a teacher durng her 
career for many years at the head 
of a similar school in Huntsville. 
The railroad is now extended from De- 
catur to the Tennessee line, a point 27 
miles distant from Athens. Much is 
due to the indefatigable President, Mr. 
Sloss, for the suc ess of this work, 
which has required an outlay of about 
$350,000. During the last fiscal year 
the receipts were $17,277, and the 


expenses $9,874. The road connects | 


at the Tennessee line with stage 
coaches, which take the passengers 14 
miles, to Pulaski, a point on the rail- 
road coming south from Nashville. 
This gap will speedily be filled up. 
It is row proposed to build a road 
from Decatur south to Montevallo, and 
thence to Montgomery, connecting 
with the road which is soon to give 
that city an outlet to the Gulfof Mex- 
ico, and it was for the purpose of pro- 
moting this enterprise that the conven- 
tion met at Athens. The State and 
Federal governments have extended 
very liberal aid, and a sufficiency of 
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private capital was pledged at the meet- 
ing to secure the completion of the road 
in from three to five years. D. H. Bing- 
ham, Esq., editor of the Herald, who 
has been a leading spirit in the enter- 
prise, and has done much to deyvel- 
op the plan, was good enough to fur- 
nish us with many interesting and val- 
uable notes, going to show how the 
work is to be effected entirely by slave 
labor, furnished by the subscribers, as- 
sociated for the purpose, and who will 
undoubtedly reap a rich harvest in the 
results. It will be an important trunk 
road from the Obio to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The fair-grounds at Athens are beirg 
handsomely laid out, and appropriate 
buildings are in course of construc- 
tion. 

Pass from Athens by rail and stage 
coach, with the incident of being run 
away with by the horses, and nearly 
knocked into a “‘ cocked hat,” but. still 
unscathed ; reach Pulaski, which we 
scarcely get a glimpse of, but admire 
as far as seen; reach Columbia, 
and make upour mind to return and 
endeavor to recall some of the pleas- 
ant hours which were spent in its 
midst. We are at Nashville. 

Ten years ago (Aside: We were a 
very young man then, and it may be of 
some importance to us now to fix that 
fact) we reached Nashville after fatigu- 
ing stages, from Memphis, a mem- 
ber of the Internal Improvement Com- 
mittee of the Southern Convention, and 
addressed a meeting of citizens, at the 
State House, upon the general subject 
of Southern development in connection 
with railroads. Since that time the 
whole internal improvement system of 
Tennessee has been organized and car- 
ried out, and Nashville exhibits in her 
great prosperity the fruits of her rail- 
road connections with New-Orleans, 
with the Ohio, with Charieston, and 
Virginia. The city is said to number, 
with its environs, 37,000 inhabitants, 
which must be somewhat exaggerated, 
or her progress is indeed astounding. 
Though badly laid out, and with streets 
ridiculously nar row, up hilland down 
hill, there are innumerable massive 
structures, private and public, store- 
houses and residences, and the style 
and costliness of building improve 
every day. Rents and real estate have 
advanced extravagantly, as in Memphis, 
and the expenses of living are very 
high. The people are educated and 
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refined, and are accustomed to a de- 
gree of show and luxury which can be 
found nowhere else in the West. In 
beauty and fashion the softer sex ad- 
mit no rivalry. Noble residences, with 
extensive and romantic grounds exist 
in every direction around the city, and 
some might be willing to linger long 
among them. The city itself is as hot 
in the summer season as the equator, 
and a large portion of it, along the 
banks of the Cumberland, is very low, 
and subject to inundation, and must ne- 
cessarily be sickly. It was scourg- 
ed fearfully, it will be remembered, by 
cholera, some years ago. The choice 
is between limestone and river water, 
both of which are bad. ; 

We took a view of Nashville from the 
top of the dome of the new State-House, 
which is at an elevation of four hun- 
dred feet above the bed of the river, 
and will in our next have something to 
say in regard to this magnificent struc- 
ture and tothe general character of the 
city, its inhabitants, its public struc- 
tures, and industry ; for at present our 
space is exhausted, and we can only 


add that Nashville is the residence of | 


the Hon. John Bell, Union candidate 
for the Presidency in the coming 
struggle, and that we had the pleasure 
of frequent interviews with him during 
our visit. In manners, conversation, 
and bearing as a gentleman, and in 
abilities and experience, he is as well 
qualified fer the Presidency as any man 
in the republic, and we cannot but re- 
gret that such men in political life are 
growing fewer and fewer. We may at 
least say this after having declared in 
another place that the record of Mr. 
Bell upon subjects of vital interest 
to the South, is not such as should 
recommend him very strongly for its 


support. 


Our stay at Charleston during and 
after the Convention was protracted 
for several weeks, and afforded oppor- 
tunity of reviving many of the associa- 
tions and friendships of earlier days. 
It was gratifying to meet at the Con- 
vention so many native-born sons of 
Carolina, who had made their mark in 
other States, and had come together 
again, as it were, in family re-union. 
All over the country the press has been 
constantly occupied in giving an ac- 
count of what was seen and enjoyed in 
the ancient city by the Cooper and the 
Ashley. The New-Orleans Picayune 








has an interesting letter, detailing in- 
cidents of local history, from which we 
extract a paragraph ; 


“Atthe head of Legare street, on Tradd 
street, the oldest in the city of Charleston, 
stands a very antiquated cusile-built house, 
with two large bow windows, distingui-~hed 
as the residence of Miss Roupell. who was a 
great beauty and belle during the Revolution, 
and it is said claimed to have been courted 
by Gen. Washington, and who died an old 
maid. Next to this building, on Tradd 
street, is a large thrge story double house 
with old-fashion dormer-windows, celebrated 
for having been occupied by Gen. Marion 
during the Revolution. It was in this house, 
while at a dinner party, that it is said an 
attempt was made to surprise Marion, when 
he jumped from the window and broke his 
leg. Further below, on the left hand side 
toward the battery, stands a very antiquated, 
large, double house, English style, built of 
black cypress, and still in perfect condition. 
In front a venerable magnolia tree, Time’s 
watchful sentinel of a long past hundred 
years, still guards its entrance. This was 
once the headquarters of the renowned Sir 
Henry Clinton, afterward Lord Rawdon. 
An anecdote is told of Molly Thompson, an 
Amazonian beauty, whose only brother had 
“been taken prisoner at the capture of Charles- 
ton, and was then confined in the dungeon 
keep. Molly determined at once to call on 
Sir Henry and ask for his liberation. On 
reaching the house, the sentry refused to 
let her pass, when she pushed him aside, and 
received in return a bayonet wound in the 
thigh. She gained the house, however, and 
in much confusion and disorder appeared be- 
fore Sir Henry, who seeing the blood oozing 
through her clothes from the wound, de- 
manded an explanation. Drawing herself up 
at full height, while the British general 
quailed beneath her deep blue flashing eyes, 
she said, ‘Does Sir Henry teach his brutal 
soldiers to bayonet a woman ?’ She then ex- 
plained her mission, and an order for the re- 
lease of her brother was given her at once.” 


Reference was made in our last to 
the daring attempt of certain parties to 
represent the States of Maryland, 
Virginia, and Texas, in the recent 
Black-Republican Convention at Chica- 
go. A Western exchange exposes the 
fraud so far as Texas is concerned : 

“The delegation grotending. to represent 
Texas was got up at Grand Haven, in this 
State. The names of the delegates, as they 
appeared in the published list, were, ‘Dun- 
bar Henderson, James Scott, J. Strauss, G. 
Fitch, delegates at latge; E. J. Garrison, 
William Seagrist, M. T. EB. Chandler, A. J. 
Yoakumy district delegates’ —not one of 
whom was ever within a thousand miles of 
Texas, Dunbar Henderson is none other than 
Don C. Henderson, the editor of a Black-Re- 
— paper at Allegan, in this State; 

ames Scott is James P Scott, the Black- 
Republican County Clerk of Ottawa county ; 
J. Strauss is the keeper of a small beer saloon 
in the village of nd Haven; M. T. E. 
Chandler isa resident of Canada East, and is 
not now and never was a citizen of the 
United States; but at the time the movement 
was started he was on a visit to some friends 
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in Grand Haven, and readily entered into it. 
The others, we believe, did not attend the 
Convention, but all of them are residents of 
Grand Haven and its immediate vicinity. 
Henderson was one of the secretaries of the 
Convention, and Chandler, the British sub- 
ject, was one of the vice-presidents.” 





In the hasty reference to the Charles - 
ton Convention, which we attended, 
made in the June number of the Re- 
viEW, space did not admit of the mi- 
nority and majority platforms being 
inserted. We here append so much as 
relates to the mooted question of the 
territories : 


MAJORITY OR SOUTHERN PLATFORM. 


* Resolved, That the platform adopted by 
the Democratic party at Cincinnati be affirm- 
ed, with the following explanatory resolu- 
tions: 

“ First, That the government ofa territory 
organized by an act of Congress, is provision- 
al and temporary ; and, during its existence, 
all citizens of the United States have an 
equal right to settle with their property in 
the territory without their rights, either of 
person or property, being destroyed or im- 
— by Congressional or territorial legis- 

tion 


“ Second, That it is the duty of the federal 
government, in all its departments, to pro- 
tect, when necessary, the rights of persons 
and property in the territories, and wherever 
else its constitutional authority extends. 

* Third, That when the settlers ina terri- 
tory, having an adequate population, form a 
State constitution, the right of sovereignty 
commences, and, bei ¢ consummated by ad- 
miss on into the Union, they stand on an 
equal footing with the people of other States; 
and the State thus organized ought to be ad- 
mitted into the Federal Union, whether its 
constitution prohibits or recognizes the in- 
stitution of slavery.” 


MINORITY OR DOUGLAS PLATFORM. 


1, Resoived, That we, the Democracy of the 
Union, ia convention assembled, hereby de- 
clare our affirmance of the resolutions unan- 
imously adopted and declared as a platform 
or principles by the Democratic Convention 
at Cincinnati, in the year 1856, believing 
that Democratic principles are unchangeabie 
in their nature,when applied to the same 
subject matter; andwe recommend as the 
only farther resolutions the following: 

“2. Inasmuch as differences of opinion exist 
in the Democratic party as to the nature and 
extent of the powers of a territorial legisla- 
ture, and as to the powers and duties of 
Congress, under the Constitution of the 
United States, over the insti:ution of slavery 
within the Territories : 

* Resolved, That the Democratic party will 
abide by the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon these questions of 
Constitutional law.” 


The minority platform was adopted, 
the second resolutiun and its preamble 
having been stricken out. The States 
sf South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Misissippi, Florida, Texas, Louisiana, 





Arkansas, and Delaware, then seceded 
from the Convention. 


“By Tetecrarsa: Washington, June 2: 
The Senate yesterday confirmed the appoint- 
ment of John Prescott as Assistant Secretary 
of State.” 

The above is clipped from a Mem- 
phis paper: such is fame. The gen- 
tleman alluded to is William H. Pres- 
cott, of South Carolina—one of the first 
scholars and writers of the day, and 
one most profoundly versed in the 
studies of diplomacy, in regard to 
which he has published several highly- 
prized works. We are rejoiced to see 
that Mr. Prescott is so well appreciated 
at court, and it cannot be doubted 
that he will avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to render essential service to this 
country. Though still a young man, 
he has earned enviable rank in the 
world of letters, and it gratifies us to 
recall the associations of the college 
life, which threw us so long into daily 
intercourse, and forced even then upon 
us the conviction that a star of the very 
first magnitude was about to rise. 





A new sea-shore watering-place has 
been recent!y opened in Virginia. It 
is located at Point Lookout, where the 
Potomac and the Chesapeake bay unite. 
Accommodations are provided for seven 
hundred and fifty guests. The circular 
before us says: 


“ Point Lookout, besides being deservedly 
the most popular place in all America for fine 
oysters, hog fish, soft crabs, sheephead, 
mackerel, and all other salt water luxuries, 
possesses finer facilities for surf bathing than 
even Cape May, while the back country im- 
mediately adjoining it—including the drives, 
partridge,and woodcock shooting, &e., &¢.— 
offers advantages altogether superior to those 
of any other watering-place on this conti- 
nent. The water views from this pavilion, 
and from all the cottages,are extensive, va- 
ried, and charming. The health of the point 
is unexcelled by mountain regions, and the 
access to it by steamers from Baltimore, 
Washington, Norfolk, and Richmond, will 
probably be daily to and from each of those 
cities.” 





We have received the pamphlet circu- 
lar of the Red Sweet Springs of Vir- 
ginia, most admirably kept by Mr. Bias, 
and constituting one ot the most accept- 
able retreats among the mouniains. 
The baths are delicious, and the waters 
are adapted to the cure of a large class 
of diseases, such as dyspepsia, diar- 
theea, neuralgia, and other organic af- 
fections. e have almost annually 
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visited these springs, and recorded our 
opinion of them. 

The Healing Springs of Virginia 
presented a circular through our adver- 
tising pages last month, and we hope 
that it attracted the attention of inva- 
lids. The location of these springs is 
immediately in the vicinity of the Hot 
Springs. ‘The waters are efficacious in 
such disorders as erysipelas, liver com- 
plaint, dyspepsia, isritability of the 
bladder, dysentery, diarrhea, rheuma- 
tism, paralysis, diseases of females, and 
bronchitis. 

The Greenbrier White Sulphur has 
also issued a circular. We have re- 
ferred very frequently to the attractions 
as well as to the discomforts of this 
celebrated mountain resort, and are 
glad to learn now that a complete re- 
organization of the company has taken 
place, and that, with the view of more 
effectually contributing to the comfort 
of invalid visitors, it is intended to es- 
tablish a Vatetupinary Kitcuen, from 
which can be furnished all the little 
delicacies not common at a general 
table, which the sick and feeble may 
require. Such a culinary department 
for the benefit of invalids has long been 
a desideratum here, and the opening of 
such an establishment cannot fail to 
contribute largely to the comfort and 
well-being of such invalids as may 
need the accommodations which it is 
destined to afford. 





We several times made mention of 
the alleged adulterations of ardent 
spirits by the use of deleterious drugs, 
and have seen a great deal in the 
gs prints upon the same subject. 

r. Hiram Cox, of Cincinnati, makes 
himself very prominent in calling at- 
tention to these adulterations, but it 
seems, after all, that there is something 
to be said on both sides of this, as of 
most other questions. Referring to the 
labors ef Dr. Cox, the Philadelphia 
Medical and Surgical Reporter uses re- 
cently the following language : 

“The vice of drunkenness prevails most 
where strongly alcoholic potations are most 
abundant, as in Ireland, where potato whis- 
key is distilled, and in this country, where 
corn is the abundant staple which is trans- 
formed in the agil!. 

“We are opposed to the habitual consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages, and present our 
prote-t against the production, indirectly, of 
a feeling in favor of them, especially by a 
medical man, by attempting to shift the re- 
sponsibility of the evils which they produce 
on the adulterations with which they are 
said to be combined. 
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“Without knowing anything of the tricks 
of the liquor dealers, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that water is the most frequent, because 
the cheapest adulterant ; and. with our pres- 
ent views of the matter, if compelled daily 
to swallow a certain quantity of ardent spirits 
in any form, we would choose at a venture 
that which has been adulterated to that 
which is assumed to be ‘ pure liquor.’” 





Mr. William Johnson, a student of 
Centenary College, Louisiana, sends us 
a recent address which he delivered 
before the societies of that institution, 
entitled Nil Desperandum. The young 
orator shows, undoubtedly, a glowing 
imagination, and no little capacity in 
composition, and illustrates, very tee 

ily, the maxim with which he sets out. 

hough we agree in the main with 
what he says in regard to the federal 
Union, we tru-t that he has been taught 
in his institution, and that his Southern 
heart responds to the teaching, that the 
Union can only be great and glorious, 
and worthy of the‘admiration of a free- 
man, and of the descendants of the pa- 
triots of “76,80 long asit shall be equal 
and just, and adequate to the protection 
ofall its members, and that when it ceases 
to be such, true patriotism and virtue 
require its dissolution. We regret that 
in his eulogiums and denunciations he 
has not seemed to perceive, and has 
failed to make this proper discrimina- 
tion. It was clearly made by those 
who sundered the bond which con- 
nected us with the mother country, in 
the heroic days of old. 





The History of France, by Godwin, 
which is published by the Harpers, is 
a valuable work. The first volume only 
has appeared, which comprises a clear 
and succinct account of the geography 
of Gaul and of its earliest races and 
tribes. It advances to the Roman con- 
quest under Julius Cesar, who is 
sketched with masterly power, and 
moves through the pages with living 
majesty. The historian’s admiration 
of the great general is fully justified 
by his story of his career. The subse- 
quent state of the country, as subject 
to Rome in its imperial decline, leads 
to a condensed, graphic, and com- 
prehensive picture of Rome under the 
Emperors, and a delightful and subtile 
analysis of the rising influence of 
Christianity as an historical power; 
with brief, but pregnant and satisfactory 
glimpses of its preachers, its romance, 
and its progress. Still advancing, we 
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reach the reign of Constantine, whose 
relations to the new religion are most 
clearly and justly treated; while the 
trouble of the eastern and western 
empire, the Gallic revolts, and the 
German invasions, pass in most ani- 
mated passages before the mind. The 
rise of the temporal power of the Pa- 
pacy—a question at the present mo- 
ment of universal interest—is traced 
and described clearly and copivusly ; 
while Charles Martel emerges, kingly 
and victorious, from the cloud of Gallic 
confusion, saves the western coast of 
Europe from the Saracens, founds an 
imperial dynasty, dies in the plenitude 


of power; and, after some delay, that — 
magnificent figure of medieval romance | 


and story, Charlemagne, or, as Godwin, 
following the later scholars, chooses to 
call him, Karl the Great—stalks upon 
the scene. At his coming, the clear, 
continuous light of history breaks in ; 
and the volume closes with the dissolu- 
tion of the enormous empire of the 
Franks, which Karl had governed for 


forty-seven years. 


Parton's Life of Jackson. New-York - 
Mason Brothers. 


It is our intention shortly to present 
a very full review of this excellent 
work, which is handsomely published 
in three volumes, and can be had at 
most of the book-stores. Considering 
the extraordinary mark which Gen. 
Jackson made upon the age in which he 
lived, and the reputation which survives 
him with the masses, there can be no 
question that these volumes will meet 
with an extensive circulation, to which 
they are well entitled. 


Stories of Inventions and Discoveries. 
By John Timbs. 1860. 


This is a work from the house of 
Harpers. It traces out, in a popular 
manner, the successive steps which at- 
tended the most distinguished dis- 
coveries of the present age, and of all 
previous ages, with numerous illustra- 
tions. Among the subjects are “ Ar- 
chimedes,” the compass, printing, gun- 

owder, diving-bell, balloons, engrav- 
ing, circulation of the blood, vaccina- 
tion, telescope, microscope, cotton 
manufacture, electricity, glass, rail- 
roads, steamboats, telegraphs, etc., etc. 


We received, with much satisfac- 
tion, through the Pennsylvania His- 





torical Society a copy vl its recent pub- 
lication, entitled the Record «/ the Court 
at Upland, in Pennsylvania, from 1676 
to 1681, anda Militory Journal, kept by 
Major E. Denny, from 1781 to 1795. 
By Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. 

Upland Court was the earliest Eng- 
lish tribunal on the soil of Pennsylva- 
nia, and an examination of its forms, 
rules, and judgments, will give a very 
fair idea of the primitive charastig of 
the people. . 

Major Denny was a distinguished re- 
volutionary soldier, who deserved well 
of his country, and left behind a num- 
ber of most estimable descendants, 
among whom we may mention our 
friend, Dr. Denny, of Pittsburg, who 
prepares the biographical sketch which 
introduces the Journal, and does it 
with the delicate and cultivated taste 
of the scholar and the man of letters. 
The Journal itself, i!lustrated by maps, 
is one of the most precious records of 
the times which tried men’s souls. 

The annual fair of the National Ag- 
ricultural Society is to be held in Sep- 
tember next, at Cincinnati, and great 
preparations are being made for the 
purpose. Itis now eight years since 
we united with certain gentlemen in 
organizing this society in the city of 
Washington, and its success has been 
beyond all expectation. Though we 
disagree with the Society in many of 
its expressed views of public policy, we 


| yet hope to see its efficiency kept up. 


The quarterly journal which it pub- 
lishes, is ably edited by B. Perley 
Poore, and is well entitled to the at- 
tention of the whole agricultural com- 
munity. The number for April, 1860, 
is before us, and has been examined 
with much interest and instruction, and 
will be extracted from in our next. The 
Hon. Henry Wagner. of New-York, wes 
elected President for the, present term, 
and we offer thanks for our own re- 
election as one of the Vice-Presidents. 





The Plantation, a quarterly journal, 
published by Pudney & Russell, of New 
York, and edited by J. A. Turner, of 
Eatonton, Ga., comes to our address. It 
is the first issue, and makes an interest- 
ing pamphlet of about 200 pages. The 
Editor publishes an article on Douglas 
ard Lincoln, which he wrote for our 
pages in 1858, and which, to use his 
own quotation of our language, we did 
not “think it best to publish.” This is 
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true. We were li 
at the time with 


two discrimi: 

We did not Guber 

Turner, “ that all the depute 

slavery had yore ca aes 
scarcely at all upon 

i” ond that all, federal 

had never made nor unmade, and can 

never make nor onmmhe a slave State.” 


The Right of Amatican is an 
elaborate vindication of the institution 
as it exists in the South, published in 

phlet form, by =. Ww. Hoit, of St. 
[otle. The Me has thoroughly 
studied the subject, ard presents it in 
almost every point of view. Very heavy 
editions have been issued by the printer, 
L. Bushnel, of St. Louis. 


The Southern ” Teacher is a new 
journal of education, published since 
September last, at Montgomery, Ala., 
by W. 8S. Barton. It isbi-mon and 
will be a valuable addition to the teach- 
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ér's and student’s library. Its articles 
endeavor 


a - 


and remittances will continue to be ad- 
‘dressed to the Taiter, at New-Orleans. 


tPrSeveral able art articles, and notices 
of some new works, are necessarily 
postponed to our next. 





